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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
No. XCIII. SIR BERKELEY SHEFFIELD, Bart. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


T all times the Stewards of the 

Jockey Club fulfil important func- 
tions, for on them the entire control of the 
Turf rests, and this is specially the case 
in times of stress like the present. They 
govern tracing under Jockey Club Rules. 
Local Stewards settle disputes, and it 
may be incidentally observed do so on the 
whole with excellent results, frequently 
taking steps to inquire into suspicious 
circumstances, and so on, which are not 
made public, and happily there seems 
little fear that the periodical plea raised 
in some quarters for stipendiaries will be 
heeded. The Stewards of the Jockey 
Club are supreme, and to them appeals 
can be made with the assurance on the 
part of the applicants that justice will be 
done. According to the Rules of Racing 
the Stewards ‘‘ have power at their dis- 
cretion to grant and to withdraw licences 
to officials, trainers, jockeys and race- 


courses, to fix the dates on which all 
meetings shall be held, to make _ in- 
quiry into and deal with any mat- 
ters relating to racing, and to warn 
any person off Newmarket Heath. They 
have power in cases of emergency or ex- 
pediency to modify or to suspend any 
rule or regulation for such period or 
periods as they may think fit without giv- 
ing previous notice. The Stewards of 
the Jockey Club take no cognisance of 
any disputes or claims with respects to 
bets, but they will give effect to an offi- 
cial report of default made to them by 
the Committee of Tattersall’s.’”? 
thority to modify or suspend any Rule 
renders their powers unlimited. 

Many people have a totally incorrect 
idea of the constitution of the Jockey 
Club, supposing it to be made up of 
haughty aristocrats who are completely 
out of touch with the racing world and 
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ignorant of what are matters of general 
knowledge. The majority of the mem- 
bers on the contrary are emphatically 
men of affairs. In the Club are bankers, 
directors of railways, and controllers of 
great commercial enterprises, besides 
territorial magnates who devote much of 
their lives to county business as well as to 
the management of their estate. Much 
criticism is constantly directed at the 
Stewards for not doing a variety of things 
which are far outside the scope of their 
duties. 

Sir Berkeley Sheffield,, who has just 
been induced to accept the office of 
Steward, has assuredly had ample ex- 
perience of men and things, which, 
superadded to the knowledge he has 
gained as breeder and owner of horses, 
must qualify him exceptionally well for 
the position. He has held commissions 
in both cavalry and foot regiments, has 
sat in the House of Commons, for several 
years was in the Diplomatic Service, has 
acted as Aide-de-camp to a busy General, 
as Secretary to Lord Milner, is a Director 


of the Great Central Railway, Chairman 
of another line; and it is because his vari- 
ous duties have demanded his presence 
in so many other directions that he has 
not been a more regular visitor to race 


meetings. There is no tradition of rac- 
ing in the family; Sir Berkeley’s father 
was a keen hunting man, but kept no 
racehorses in training. It was given to 
the present, the sixth, holder of the title, 
t. make a start, and this he did not many 
years ago, indeed fully occupied as his 
career has been, he is still what is now- 
adays reckoned as a young man, midway 
between forty and fifty. 

Whilst in the House of Commons in 
conversation one day with his lifelong 
friend Sir Samuel Scott the two decided 
that they would run some horses in part- 
nership, and straightway proceeded to 
fulfil their intention. This was in the 
year 1910. Sir Berkeley registered his 
dark blue and yellow hoops, dark blue 
sleeves, yellow cap, Sir Samuel’s Eton 
blue, scarlet collar, cuffs and cap had 
been known for a good many years; it 
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was in 1897 that his History ran third to 
Galtee More for the Derby and Sundridge 
had made his mark, by winning three 
July Cups amongst other successes. From 
John Dawson they purchased 2 son of 
St. Serf and Bewitchment named Roe- 
dean, and sent him to Sam Darling to be 
trained at Beckhampton. The colt had 
won nothing as a two-year-old, was still 
a maiden after three attempts in the 
Spring the following season, and he first 
carried the dark blue and yellow in the 
Midland Foal Plate at Birmingham, rid- 
den by the stable jockey Higgs. He 
started favourite, an odds on favourite in- 
deed, though the odds laid were only 6 to 
5, and he failed by a couple of lengths to 
give 6 lb. to Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s Syca- 
more. This was in June, Roedean did 
not reappear until September at Don- 
caster, where he just got home for the 
last race of the meeting, the Westmor- 
land Welter, Higgs beating Wootton on 
Sir William Bass’s Chimera gelding by 
a head, a victory the more welcome and 
appropriate as Sir Berkeley’s residence 
is at Normanby Park, Doncaster. On 
the following Monday the colt won the 
Coventry Plate at Warwick, but at the 
Newmarket First October, he could only 
get second to Arranmore, then third for 
the Pheasant Handicap at Lingfield and 
third again for the Autumn Handicap at 
Birmingham. As a three-year-old, he 
was placed in all his nine races, an en- 
couraging start for the partners ! 

Next season Roedean was set a rather 
severe task to begin with in the £1,000 
Babraham Plate, which Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Facet won from Lord St. 
Davids’s very useful colt Kilbroney; and 
at Newbury Roedean lost the Thatcham 
Long Distance Handicap by no more 
than a neck, giving the winner 19 Ib. The 
next experience was a dead heat, Roe- 
dean and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
Powhatan being inseparable for the 
Brinkley Welter over the last mile and a 
half of the Cesarewitch Court, Roedean 
giving 8 Ib. Well backed for the Ches- 
terfield Plate at the Doncaster Spring, he 
disappointed, and a 2 to 1 favourite for 
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the Horseshoe Handicap at Gatwick he 
could only get third, the winner, Glen- 
livet, in receipt, however, of 34 Ib., the 
second, Coastwise, of 10 lb. Somewhat 
oddly, as he had run a dead heat early 
in the season he did so again towards the 
end, this time for the important Great 
Yorkshire Handicap, with Mr. Walter 
Raphael’s Toyshop. Butters, it may be 
observed, had trained the colt for his last 
races, it being more convenient for the 
owners to have their horses at New- 
market. Sir Berkeley soon began to race 
independently. 

Another investment was not so satis- 
factory. At the Doncaster Sales in 1909 
Sam Darling recommended the purchase 
of a son of Ladas and Melba, and Sir 
Berkeley bought him for 1,450 guineas; 
but Sweet Memories as he was called— 
there was a mare named Sweet Memory 
running at the time—turned out badly, 
one of Sam Darling’s rare failures of 
judgment. Sweet Memories could not be 
produced till mid-November at Derby 
and ran nowhere to Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Badoura for the Rangemore 


Maiden Plate. Temper was thought to be 
the weak point, he was cut, but did no 
better in his one attempt as a three-year- 
old and was sold at Kempton for what he 


would fetch, that being 25 guineas. 
Another buy at Doncaster in 1910 was 
much more successful. This was a bay 
filly by Desmond out of Agnes Lowther, 
knocked down to Sir Berkeley for 650 
guineas and called Fair Relative. Ready 
at the beginning of the season she ran for 
the Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln and in 
a field of 21 beat everything except Mr. 
Peeper, this son of Meddler having three- 
quarters of a length the better of the 
finish. She went on to win the Little 
John Plate at Nottingham, and how con- 
fidently she was expected to do so the 
odds of 3 to 1 laid on her show. She 
won the Wilbraham Plate at the New- 
market Second Spring, 7 to 4 on, and 
after a miss in the £1,000 Great Surrey 
Foal Stakes at the Epsom Summer took 
the Mersey Stakes at Liverpool. Lomond 
beat her for the Autumn Breeders’ Foal 
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Plate at Manchester as indeed he was 
likely to have done. Unfortunately she 
proved to be one of the innumerable 
fillies who have lost their form after their 
first season. All her nine three-year-old 
attempts were failures. She started for 
the One Thousand, secured that year by 
Tagalie, but for the most part was seen 
in minor five-furlong events and never 
once got into the first three. There was, 
however, a promising young one in the 
stable, a son of Desmond and Serenata 
called Seremond, for whom Sir Berkeley 
had given 1,800 guineas at Doncaster. 
Some readers will doubtless remember 
the colt’s dam. Serenata won the Wood- 
cote of 1905 and the late Lord Alington 
took a fancy to her. He bought her for 
a long price, which she did nothing or 
next to nothing to retrieve. 

It will be understood how Seremond 
was rated when it is said that he came 
out in the New Stakes at Ascot. ‘‘ Sere- 
mond and Ben Wyvis dwelt at the start 
and lost ground,’’ the Calendar records. 
Craganour won from Shogun, the latter’s 
jockey, F. Wootton, being fined £10 for 
‘* anticipating the start.’’ At the New- 
market First July, the colt was one in a 
field of thirty for the Plantation Plate, 
sharing favouritism with Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Surcingle. The latter won, 
Seremond nowhere, but he was luckier at 
Goodwood, where he got home comfort- 
ably for the Richmond Stakes from Mr. 
H. P. Whitney’s American-bred Mira- 
michi. He just missed a place in the 
Gimcrack, which this season, 1912, Sir 
Edward Hulton’s Flippant won from the 
present Lord Wavertree’s Kingsborough. 
These two owners ‘‘farmed’’ the Gim- 
crack for a period, Sir Edward taking it 
three years running, Lomond and 
Stornoway being the other two victors; 
Lord Wavertree won it four years out of 
five with Colonia, Polar Star, Royal 
Realm, and Lily Rose, these colts and 
fillies incurring liabilities for seven 
speeches. Seremond was third for the 
Champagne at Doncaster to Craganour 
and Shogun; only Golden Sun, however, 
behind him. The following season he 
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certainly ran well though he never won a 
race. He was second to Rouleau for the 
Great Central Plate at Haydock, second 
to Sleipner for the Midsummer Handi- 
cap, second to Fairy Queen for the 
Duchess of York Plate, third for the 
Lewes Handicap to Willaura, and then 
going to Doncaster, was saddled for the 
Leger. This was not Sir Berkeley’s first 
attempt at a classic, Fair Relative 
having run for the One Thousand as 
noted, but it was the nearest he had got 
to victory in an important race, for Sere- 
mond was third to Night Hawk and 
White Magic. It was an extraordinary 
Leger, the three favourites, Louvois 9 to 
4, Aghdoe 9g to 2, and Bachelor’s Wed- 
ding 5 to 1, actually filling the last three 
places. Night Hawk’s victory was most 
unexpected, at least by the vast majority. 
He had run for the Lennox Plate at 
Hurst Park the previous month, and I 
remember his owner, then Colonel Hall 
Walker, saying to me, ‘‘ My colt will 
win this race and will then win the 
Leger!’’ At York, however, shortly 


before Doncaster, he had been third to 


Roseworthy, 9 st. 6 lb., for the Breeders’ 
St. Leger, Louvois second, beating Night 
Hawk three lengths and giving him 
15 lb. The reversal of form was 
startling ! 

Meantime a two-year-old in whom his 
owner took particular interest was run- 
ning—Esplandian, a son of Amadis and 
Ronna—for he was home bred. Prior to 
the war Sir Berkeley had some twenty 
mares at Tickhill stud where 
Esplandian was born. The colt ran at 
Ascot and a second time at the New- 
market First July as a_ two-year-old. 
Next season he led off with an astonish- 
ing success. Hopeless as the _ enter- 
prise seemed he was sent to Chester for 
the £2,000 Vase. Only four turned out 
for it, the idea prevailing that the issue 
rested between the Duke of West- 
minsters’ Laxford, 6 to 4, and the then 
Colonel Hall Walker’s White Prophet, 
7 to 4, though Mr. Fairlie’s Radames 
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was backed at g to 2, for he was half 
brother of Bayardo and Lemberg, and 
it was thought that a son of Radium and 
Galicia might have a chance in such 
moderate company. Esplandian in the 
absence of Sir Berkeley was looked after 
by his brother-in-law, Lord Arthur 
Grosvenor, whose instructions to the 
jockey were to ‘‘ Try to get into the 
first three.’’ This shows what was 
thought of Esplandian’s prospects! The 
owner of the second, if the nominator, 
was to receive £250, of the third £125, 
and in the hands of a lad named C. 
Dickens, who rode in 62 races that 
season and won nothing else, Esplandian 
got home by a neck. The stake was 
worth £1,596. I do not know whether 
Lord Arthur more surprised, 
amused, or pleased, as he watched the 
finish. 

During the war Sir Berkeley ran few 
horse,s in 1916 he won a single little 
race, in 1917 and in 1918 his name was 
entirely absent from the list of winning 
owners. In 1g19 he is credited with one 
race, and with one again last year. At 
the recent Lingfield Meeting Thealby, a 
half-brother to Esplandian by Willonyx, 
easily won the Cosmopolitan Cup, prov- 
ing himself to be an admirable stayer, for 
the distance is two miles and a quarter. 
Thealby had an advantage in the weights 
over Chaltoi and Aris, who were chiefly 
in demand, but the winner is likely to 
be heard of again. There were some 
hopes of Flixborough, another son of 
Willenyx out of Green Cloth, but he 
remains a maiden. Another Willonyx 
colt has yet to appear, Coby—when 
Sir Berkeley wants a name he borrows 
one from a village near Normanby—and 
other two-year-olds yet to run_ include 
Knight of the Mint by the White Knight, 
Sister Nell by Neil Gow, White Veil, 
with cne or two more whose names 
escape my memory. If Sir Berkeley has 
the luck he deserves he will be well up 
in the winning owner-list. 
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The American Polo 


BY 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


OLO has been very much ia the 

public eye during the year by 
reason of America’s challenge for the 
International Cup, and many who pre- 
viously knew the best players only by 
name saw them for the first time in 
action at the Hurlingham Club last 
month. They were able to watch the 
magnificent hitting and the forceful 
tactics of Devereux Milburn. The 
artistic work of Mr. J. Watson Webb, 
a delightful horseman and cool-headed 
tactician, could not fail to ap- 
peal to them. Then there was the 
long smiting, equally good on either 
side of his pony, of young Mr. 
Thomas Hitchcock, the polo marvel of 
the age. Seasoned critics of the game 
will tell you with a shake of the head 
that he is wild in his direction and that 
he is inclined to be knocked off his 


game when when the pace is at its 
hottest. 

That may be true, nor is it to be 
wondered at when you remember that 


‘Tommy’ is only twenty-one. But 
where will you find another player of 
the same age at the present time who is 
half as good in the game as he is? The 
time must inevitably come when Mr. 
Milburn, like Mr. Buckmaster, will 
consider himself too old for Inter- 
national polo. America is fortunate in 
possessing an obvious successor to him 
in Mr. Hitchcock. The latter is an 
admirable No. 2, but Nature has 
fitted him singularly for the position of 
back. That is the place in which I ex- 
pect to find him when the next series of 
International matches are played. 
Have you noticed certain points of 
resemblance between Milburn and 
Hitchcock ? One would not have much 


hesitation in declaring that the young- 
ster has modelled his style on that of 
the best player in the United States. 
Observe that poise of the stick at arm’s 
length high over the shoulder in pre- 
paration for a backhander ; that sweep- 
ing stroke like the fall of a steam pile- 
driver; that powerful forearm shot, 
which, meeting the ball, sends it half- 
way down the ground. They are char- 
acteristic of both players, and Mr. 
Hitchcock has been prudent in taking 
the American captain as his model. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
the young player should now be at 
Oxford, where Devereux Milburn took 
with inborn genius to polo after a few 
games at Buffalo, U.S.A. It is not 
often that the combination of rowing 
and polo is taken up by an under- 
graduate of either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Milburn secured his Blue for 
rowing in 1902 and 1903, and in the 
same years he played against Cam- 
bridge in the annual polo match. There 
may be another instance of a man 
winning his rowing and polo Blues, 
but I cannot call it to mind. 

Even in those days Milburn was a 
hefty young fellow. He scaled 12 st. 
10 Ib. in the second year he rowed for 
Oxford, so you may imagine that he 
was a formidable figure in the saddle. 
In each of his years the Oxford crew 
were beaten by R. H. Nelson’s eight; 
but the Dark Blues enjoyed their re- 
venge when it came to polo, defeating 
their rivals on both occasions that Mr. 
Milburn was in the team. Oxford’s 
side in 1902 was captained by Mr. 
Waldorf Astor, now Lord Astor, who 
would have made a first-class player 
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had his health permitted him to con- 
tinue inthe game. L.H. Hardy, now 
a Major in the 1st Life Guards, was the 
Oxonian No. 1, and E. B. Horlick— 
now Sir Edward—played behind Mr. 
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when he returned to New York, and it 
was largely the excellent form he dis- 
played at Meadow Brook in the next 
few seasons which induced Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney to proceed with his 


A TYPICAL MOMENT IN AN AMERICAN ATTACK. 


Milburn at No. 3. It was one of the 
best teams Oxford ever produced. Mr. 
W. H. Pearson and the Hon. T.C.R. 
Agar-Robartes came into the side in 
the following year, and together with 
Milburn and Hardy inflicted a sub- 
stantial defeat upon the Light Blues. 
These details will serve to show that 
“‘Dev.’’ was a ready-made polo player 


enterprise in taking a team to England. 
He already had at his service two mag- 


nificent forwards in the brothers 
Waterbury. That which he chiefly 
needed was a strong and dependable 
back. Mr. Milburn proved himself to 
be all that, and more. Before long he 
was hailed as the best polo back which 
America had ever produced. 


} 
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I vividly remember the impression 
he made when he played in London 
with the 1909 team. His promise at 
Oxford had been obvious to all who 
chad watched him in the Inter-Univer- 
sities’ game, yet few imagined that he 
had ‘* come on ”’ to so great an extent. 
His brilliancy was a regular eye-opener 
and he was recognised as one of the 
real giants of the game. Never were 
forwards better fed than the Water- 
burys by Mr. Milburn, and though 
they were hampered to some extent by 
the off-side rule their superb long pass- 
ing game completely upset the English 
defence. The combination of the 
Waterburys—in fact, of the entire 
American team of 1909—was an object- 
lesson in the science of polo. 

It simplified the work of the captain 
of the team. Each player intuitively 
knew what his comrade was going to 
do, and it was undoubtedly this vast 
superiority in combination which en- 
abled the Americans to regain the Cup 
after it had reposed upon Flurling- 
ham’s sideboard since 1886. The Big 
Four, as my readers will know, resisted 
our efforts to recover the trophy in 1911 
and 1913 with teams led by Hardress 
Lloyd and Gerald Ritson respectively, 
and it was not until Harry Whitney 
dropped out of the side that we were 
able to achieve our object with the team 
so ably skippered by ‘‘Rattle’’ Barrett 
in 1914. During all these years 
Devereux Milburn has remained an 
outstanding figure in American polo. 
He is as popular in this country as he 
is at home, and what is more, he has the 
complete confidence of the other mem- 
bers of his team. 

A few weeks before the International 
matches much was written of the 
troubles of Major Vivian Lockett in the 
matter of team building. Let it not be 
‘ forgotten that at the same time \!°. 
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Milburn had his share of worries, 
though they did not receive the same 
publicity. The Americans were win- 
ning all their practice games in easy 
fashion, yet Mr. Milburn was never 


lulled into any sense of false security. 


His experience of International polo is 
too vast for him to under-estimate the 
qualities which are needed in the test 
matches. All the stories of England’s 
supposed weakness were received by 
him with a certain amount of scepti- 
cism. ‘‘ I guess you fellows will be 
able to make us gallop all right on the 
dav,’’ was his remark when Major 
Lockett’s team were experiencing a bad 
time. 

Mr. Milburn’s refusal to be carried 
away with the satisfaction of early 
successes was justified. It was demon- 
strated at Hurlingham on Whit Mon- 
day that the Americans were not 
invulnerable. It was by no means an 
easy matter to choose between forwards 
so level in merit as Messrs. Rumsey, 
Hitchcock, Stoddard, and Hopping. 
An anxious time ensued for the Ameri- 
can captain, and the formation which 
had originally been decided upon was 
reorganised. How it all worked out 
we all know. The American team 
certainly surpassed themselves in the 
test matches, and the International 
Cup once more goes across the water. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s remarkable ability 
in polo is a notable example of inherited 
ability, for his father was one of the 
best players of his day. A further 
coincidence is the fact that Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, was at Oxford and played 
for the ’Varsity team which defeated 
Cambridge in 1883. Another member . 
of the successful side was Douglas 
Haig, who developed into one of the 
greatest Arm piayers of his day and 
ie Sow the permanent Chairman of the 
ilurtingham Polo Committee. Then, 
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AMERICA SECURE THE BALL IN A GAME WITH RANELAGH. 


again, Mr. Hitchcock senr. was an 


International player. He represented 
America against Mr. John Watson’s 
team in 1886, and it has naturally 
afforded him the deepest satisfaction to 
see his son prove himself of Inter- 
national quality. 

Young Hitchcock swung a polo stick 
at an extraordinarily early age. So 
much you will realise when I state that 
when he was sixteen years old he was 
taking part in games with players of 
high handicap. The youngster, in- 
deed, was a polo prodigy, and he had 
already established his reputation in 
the game when America went into the 
war. That put an end to first-class 
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A BACK HAND STROKE, 


polo in the United States for the time 
being. ‘*Tommy’’ joined the Ameri- 
can Air Force, and made good as a 
pilot. For some time after the war the 
New York reporters could not re- 
frain from proudly describing him as 
the American Ace when dealing with 
his appearance on the polo field. He 
had all sorts of adventures after once 
making a forced landing in the Ger- 
man lines. 

Mid-way through the season of 1920 
it was obvious that he was fulfilling 
his early promise in the game. He 
helped Meadow Brook to win the 
Senior Championship of America, 
other members of the team being 
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Messrs. Rumsey, Webb, and Milburn. 
Those who saw that tournament tell 
me that the pace was tremendous and 
that Hitchcock’s work was particularly 
fine. Itcameas no surprise, therefore, 
when he was called upon to accompany 
Mr. Milburn’s team to this country. 
His beautiful hitting has been the 
admiration of all at the London clubs. 

No less have we admired the clever 
work of Mr. J. Watson Webb. Stu- 
dents of American polo form assure 
me that he was generally regarded as 
being likely to prove the weak spot 
when the team was finally settled upon. 
If that be so, then those critics must 
freely acknowledge that they were in 
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the wrong. Whatever his form in the 
past, it is certain that none of 
the six United States players did 
better or more consistent work than 
Watson Webb in the games in 
England. Perhaps there were matches 
in which Mr. Milburn’s immense 
vigour and dash appeared to over- 
shadow the other members of the side, 
but he could never have taken so many 
chances with impunity if he had not 
been adequately covered by his No. 3. 

English players quickly came to ap- 
preciate the coolness and resource of 
Mr. Webb, and I never saw the visitors 
at practice without being impressed by 
his steadiness. He became, in fact, a 
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first-class pivot for the team. If Mr. 
Milburn has a fault it is that he is apt 
to “‘ see red’’ when things are not 
coming off well for his forwards. He 
attempts to take the whole work of 
the team upon his capable shoulders, a 
proceeding which naturally tends to 
destroy the finer principles of combina- 
tion as well asto leave the defence 
perilously open. Mr. Webb’s quieter 
methods are invaluable in these cir- 
cumstances, and so far as his play in 
this country up to the time of writing 
is concerned we must consider him to 
have been a complete success in the 
team. 

Mr. Webb is one of the few left- 
handed players who have attained 
eminence in polo. No player is allowed 
to carry his stick in his left hand under 
the Hurlingham Rules unless his 
name appears on the Register of Left- 
handed Players which was compiled 
at Hurlingham in 1907. Had Mr. 
Webb failed to accept the opportunity 
of placing his name on that register he 
would not have been eligible to take 
part in English polo—at least, not un- 
less he changed his stick to the other 
hand. He has told me that he did not 
take up polo regularly until 1911. 
‘** Prior to that,’’ he said, ‘‘ I had not 
played more than twenty-five times, 
but hearing in 1907 about the left- 
handed rule at Hurlingham and having 
played a few times, I took steps to be 
registered for any future possibility.”’ 
It is not to be supposed that in those 
early days Mr. Webb had any serious 
thought of qualifying for International 
honours. It was remarkable intuition 
or foresight—call it what you will— 
that inspired him to adopt the precau- 
tion which alone made him eligible to 
play under the Hurlingham rules. 

We have been glad to welcome Mr. 
Stoddard back in this country, where 
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he made himself a favourite when he 
accompanied Mr. Whitney’s team as 
spare man in 1909. A gap of twelve 
years has done little to diminish his 
usefulness in the game or his unre- 
strained enthusiasm for polo. It is 
delightful to see him galloping hard 
on the line of the ball, urging his pony 
on to further efforts with hand and 
heel. As an all-round No. 1 he per- 
haps falls below the exceptional Water- 
bury standard, but there never was a 
more indomitable trier. His clever- 
ness in shooting goals made itself felt 
in several of the trial games, and his 
splendid ponies, including Belle of All, 
Aunty Agg, and Black Beauty have 
enabled him to hold his own in the 
fastest gallops. 

From the first it was recognised that 
it would be an exceedingly near thing 
between Mr. Stoddard and Mr. C. C. 
Rumsey for the position of No. 1 in 
America’s team. They opposed each 
other in the match for the Senior 
Championship at Meadow Brook, and 
I imagine that it was deemed prudent 
to keep the winning team intact. Thus 
Mr. Rumsey appeared as No. 1 in the 
practice games for the first month of 
the play at the London clubs. Then a 
change was decided upon, and Mr. 
Stoddard came into the side after all. 
Mr. Rumsey obtained some consola- 
tion by helping the Foxhunters to win 
the Ranelagh Open Cup on June 11th. 
He is a quick and resourceful No. 1, 
not so heavy as Mr. Stoddard, but a 
determined hustler of the opposing 
back. 

Another member of the team which 
carried off the Open Cup at Ranelagh 
was Mr. Earl Hopping, and in my 
opinion it was his brilliancy which 
served to turn the scale against the 
Woodpeckers in a closely contested 
final. With the possible exception of 
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one match, in which he was indiffer- 
ently mounted, Mr. Hopping has 
played great polo in England this year. 
The general opinion is that it must be 
an extraordinarily strong team which 
can afford to leave him out. A particu- 
larly fine horseman, he is a past-master 
in the tactics of polo. His latest form 
in America, I am told, was not remark- 
ably good, but in England he has ex- 
celled himself. Thus we see that 
America was strong in reserves as well 
as in the team which was chosen to 
represent that nation in the big 
matches. 
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Favoured by wonderful weather from 
the time of theirarrival on these shores, 
and given the best of polo which the 
resources of the London clubs could 
command, the Americans will assur- 
edly treasure pleasant recollections of 
their latest visit in quest of the Inter- 
national Cup. For our part we owe 
much to them for the enlivenment of 
that which without them would have 
been a rather dull polo summer. They 
have shown themselves sportsmen in 
the truest sense, and their visit has 
added delightful pages to the history 
of International sport. 
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THE AUSTRALIANS IN ACTION. 
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The Sport of Flying 


F, A. DE V. ROBERTSON (late R.A.F.). 


S the date of the Aerial Derby 
A round London (July 16th) draws 
nigh, thoughts not unnaturally turn 
to a consideration of flying as a sport. 
Some people would deny that term to 
any event in which the driver starts 
an engine and keeps it running as 
fast as it will go. But flying is the 
youngest of all sports, and its elements 
have not as yet been analysed, while 
its future possibilities have certainly 
not been gauged to the full. At the 
present moment this sport might be 
divided into the following component 
parts :— 

(1) Racing. 

(a) Speed tests. 

(b) Handicaps. 

(c) Endurance tests. 

(d) Races which test speed 
and some other quality. 

(2) Aerobatics. 

(3) Record making. 

(4) Touring. 

(5) Aircraft as an instrument in 
some other form of sport. 

This list only considers power-pro- 
pelled aircraft, and does not refer to 
free ballooning or parachute descents, 
both of which appeal to some votaries 
as most enjoyable forms of sport. 
Such mad pranks as jumping from 
one aeroplane to another while in 
flight certainly do not deserve the 
admiration of any sportsman. 


SPEED TESTS. 


In all forms of racing the aeroplane 
is analogous to the motor-car. The 
essence of the sport is the same in 


each case, but the details and con- 
ditions vary considerably. The win- 
ning of an air race makes greater 
demands upon both designer and 
pilot than is the case with a motor-car 
race. For one thing it has seldom 
been thought advisable to test a 
racing aeroplane and its engine full 
out for the whole distance before the 
actual race takes place. Consequently 
on the day most of the competitors 
are dark horses, and even their de- 
signers and pilots are not sure what 
they will do. This uncertainty adds 
much to the excitement of the event. 
As a spectacle, a pure speed test 
does not offer the thrill of a neck-and- 
neck finish, for it is not practicable to 
start all the machines simultaneously, 
and therefore the first one home is not 
necessarily the winner. But none the 
less the Aerial Derby is a _ very 
pretty sight, and there is plenty of 
excitement among the crowd at 
Hendon when an _ aeroplane is 
sighted approaching over Mill Hill. 
Binoculars are focussed upon it, the 
experts strain their eyes to recognise 
its shape, size and colour before the 
number painted on -its side becomes 
visible. The tremendous speéd of a 
racing aeroplane is also clearly per- 
ceptible to the crowd as the machines, 
flying low, swoop down from the hill 
towards the aerodrome at about 200 
miles an hour. Few sights are more 
fascinating to all human beings than 
that of a body moving at really high 
speed. The fast three-quarter is 
always the most popular player with a 
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Rugby football crowd; and it is 
mainly the tremendous pace of the 
animals which permits the coursing 
of hares by greyhounds and the hunt- 
ing of blackbuck by trained cheetahs 
to be classed as sport. But the pace 
of hounds, horses, cheetahs and 
motor-cars is to that of the aeroplane 
as the tortoise to the hare. 


HANDICAPS. 


What the Aerial Derby lacks as a 
spectacle is made up by the handicap 
race which is always flown  simul- 
taneously. A handicap air race is 
very different from an open event, and 
this handicap has, in fact, been 
described as an efficiency test. The 


slowest aeroplane in the race may win 
the handicap, and as a matter of fact 
that is what has happened for the last 
two years, when on each occasion the 
first prize went to an Avro Baby with 
35-h.p. Green engine. 


For the spec- 
tators the handicap is better fun than 
the open event, as the aeroplanes are 
started off according to their time 
allowance, and the first machine home 
after the double circuit is the winner. 
Last year the finish was not neck and 
neck, but it may be much more close 
this year. 

In the case of handicaps for animals 
or men, the event is mainly a test of 
the handicapper’s judgment. But in 
the case of an air handicap the contest 
lies between the brains of the various 
designers, with the abilities of the 
pilots as a secondary factor. In the 
race last year two machines had 
engines of 450 nominal horse-power, 
three had 320, three had 300, one had 
230, three had 200, and two had 35- 
horse-power. It was inevitable that 
the handicapper should give a good 
start to each of the Avro Babies, 
despite the fact that one of them was 
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the winner of the previous year. So 
the Avro designer scored his point, 
for his latest machine (piloted by 
Captain Hamersiey) flew at an average 
speed of 78 miles an hour over the 
205 miles of the course, while the 
winner of 1919, piloted by its adven- 
turous owner, Mr. Bert Hinkler, came 
in an easy second, 7 mins. 40 secs. 
later. 

The open Aerial Derby of 1920 was 
won by Mr. F. T. Courtney in a 
Martinsyde ‘‘ Semiquaver,’’ with 
300-h.p. Hispano engine. On land- 
ing after the race the machine turned 
over and was somewhat damaged, but 
it is reported that it, or perhaps an 
improvement upon it, will compete 
again on July 16th next. The 
““ Scratch ’? competitor of last year 
was a Nieuport Goshawk with 320-h.p. 
A.B.C. Dragonfly engine, piloted by 
L. R. Tait Cox, but it was obliged to 
land from engine trouble during the 
first lap. At the moment of writing 
the list of entries for this year’s Derby 
and Handicap has not been received 
by the Royal Aero Club, the time for 
entries being still open; but rumour 
has it that new machines will appear 
which will beat the 153} m.p.h. of 
the Semiquaver last year as easily as 
that aeroplane beat the 1294 m.p.h. of 
the De Havilland (450-h.p. Napier) 
with which Gathergood won the open 
event in 1919. 


ENDURANCE RACES. 


As for endurance races, it is only 
necessary to refer to the prizes offered 
for the first direct flight across the 
Atlantic and the first flight from 
England to Australia. Both these 
flights must rank as sporting events, 
for their value to the cause of com- 
mercial flying was almost nil. They 
testified to the sterling qualities of 
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Rolls Royce engines and the Vickers 
Vimy aeroplane, but still more to the 
powers of endurance of the pilots, Sir 
John Alcock and Sir Ross Smith. In 
the future the development of such 
devices as the automatic stabilizer, the 
gradual elimination of all risk of 
forced alightings, and the use of 
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seaworthy qualities are taken into con- 
sideration as well as their speed. Such 
competitions ought to provide excel- 
lent sporting events, exciting to 
follow, and very fascinating to watch, 
for it is very pretty to see a seaplane 
taking off or alighting on the water. 
Unfortunately, since the:war most of 


AVRO BABY WITH 35-H.P GREEN ENGINE. 


amphibian hulls will greatly simplify 
the problem of long distance flying, 
which will become an ordinary feature 
of international transport. Yet, as 
it will not pay to exhaust commercial 
pilots, it may well be that endurance 
flights will survive as a form of sport. 


SEAPLANE RACES. 


Most of the seaplane competitions 
come under the heading of races 
which test some other quality besides 
speed, for the machines are usually 
required to alight on the water once 
or twice during the race, and _ their 


the meetings, both in England and 
abroad, have been cursed with bad 


luck—or bad management. The 
Jacques-Schneider Cup remained in 
England during the war, having been 
won in 1914 by Howard Pixton with 
a Sopwith machine. It was flown for 
off Bournemouth in 1919 on a misty 
day, and every one of the competitors 
met with some mishap or another. 
The cup went to Signor Janello of the 
Savoia firm, and consequently was 
taken to Italy, where it has since re- 
mained. This year the competition 
for it is to be held at Venice on the 
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last three days of July. No British 
firm has seen its way to enter a sea- 
plane, and so the contest will probably 
be between Italians and French. It 
ought to be a most enjoyable event 
for those who are fortunate enough to 
be there. The Royal Aero Club in- 
tends to hold seaplane races off Cowes 
in the evenings of August Ist and 
2nd next, after the yacht racing is 
over for the day. 


AEROBATICS. 


Aerobatics, or in the vulgar tongue 
** Stunting,’’ will always have an un- 
controllable fascination for many 
‘pilots. Aerobatics appeal to the 
qualities which produce great gym- 
nasts, high divers, trick cyclists—and 
one might almost add polo players. 
The pilot does not have to trust to the 
perfection of his muscles as a gymnast 
does, but he enjoys all the other 
sensations of the horizontal bar and 
He must be at 


the flying trapeze. 
one with his mount as the polo player 
is, and to make an aeroplane perform 
certain evolutions calls for all the 
qualities which the horseman sum- 


marizes in the word “ hands.’’ The 
aerobat, however, if he keeps 2,000 ft. 
or more up in the air, does not run 
the same risk as the gymnast or the 
polo player, for the air beneath the 
aeroplane gives greater safety than 
30 ft. of water gives to a diver or the 
best of nets to the acrobat. Aeroplane 
crashes when “ stunting ’’ are almost 
invariably the result of culpable rash- 
ness or mismanagement. The charm 
of aerobatics is the infinite variety of 
the sensations, for the aeroplane can 
manoeuvre onwards, upwards, or 
downwards, and in that respect the 
joys of the airman are more than 
those of the horseman or the swimmer. 
Once the taste for aerobatics has been 
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acquired, no other sensation in the 
world can be compared with it. 


RECORD MAKING. 


Record making in itself is not a 
very high grade of sport, and the 
American lady who looped an aero- 
plane 199 times consecutively (and 
soon after killed herself) ranks no 
higher and no lower than the heroes 
who hit a punch ball for so many days 
and nights without ceasing. A certain 
interest attaches to attaining a record 
speed over a measured course with a 
flying start; but the most worthy 
effort of this sort is the making of an 
altitude record. The man_ who 
attempts to fly highest has something 
of the spirit of the mountaineer and 
the polar explorer. He is bound to 
suffer in body, and he faces that 
prospect. As in the case of the ex- 
plorer, his achievement may add 
something to man’s knowledge of 
nature ; but all that the pilot thinks of 
is getting to a point where no man 
has ever got before. 


TOURING. 


Travelling of any description is 
near akin to sport, and a motor tour 
could hardly be a success without at 
least one sportsman in the car. Every- 
thing which can be said of a car 
applies with added force to an aero- 
plane, and in particular to one piloted 
by its owner. So far, there has been 
very little touring by air, though it is 
a form of sporting enjoyment which 
is bound to grow steadily in popu- 
larity as time goes on. Pre-eminent 
among air trippers is Mr. Bert 
Hinkler, mentioned above as winner 
of the second prize in last year’s 
Aerial Derby Handicap. Early last 
summer he bought his Avro Baby, a 
machine which was then a year old, 
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with an engine which was 10 years 
old. The price which he paid was 
£600, and of that he got one-sixth 
back as his prize in the handicap. 
He set to work to prove that he had 
got more for his money than he would 
have got if he had spent the same 
sum on a motor car. One summer 
morning at 4.30, without waiting for 
breakfast, he flew off from Croydon 
and crossed the Channel. He was 
almost lost in a fog over Paris, but he 
worried his way through it, climbed 
over the Alps, and after 9} hours’ 
continuous flying landed at Turin. 
His travelling expenses amounted to 
the cost of 20 gallons of petrol—say a 
ten pound note—for a journey of 600 
miles. A few days later he flew back 
to England, in more leisurely fashion, 
breaking his journey at one or two 
places, presumably to see the sights. 
Later on he shipped his little aero- 
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plane to Australia—they wouldn’t let 
him fly there on account of the dis- 
turbances in the Middle East—and in 
April last he made a non-stop flight 
from Sydney to his home at Bunda- 
berg, a distance of 800 miles. One 
wonders what his next performance 
will be. At any rate, no one will deny 
Mr. Hinkler’s claim to be a sports- 
man. 


FLYING FOR SPORT. 


That in course of time aircraft may 
be used as accessories to sports other 
than air racing, etc., is obvious. 
They may be used to locate field game 
and also to transport a sportsman to 
his ground, so that he may get the 
full advantage of his leave. But they 
may also be used as direct instru- 
ments of sport, just as the horse is 
used for pig-sticking and fox-hunt- 
ing. The way in which that is likely 
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300-H.P MARTINSYDE ‘‘ SEMI-QUAVER ”’ (PILOT, F. P. RAYNHAM), WINNER OF THE 
AERIAL DERBY 1920. 
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to take place first is in connection with 
whaling. Whaling is an industry, 
but so is (or was) elephant-hunting ; 
and if the latter can be a sport as well 
there seems no reason why the same 
should not hold good in the case of 
whaling. But, as mere killing with- 
out hope of a trophy or of any profit 
is unsportsmanlike, in the case of 
whaling the sport and the industry 
must work hand in hand. Already 
flying boats have been used in connec- 
tion with whaling vessels. The air- 
craft finds the herd and signals to the 
ship, directing it to the quarry. But 
harpooning whales from a ship is. a 
chancy business and therefore apt to 
be wasteful. The harpooner must 


usually take the first chance that 
offers, and may bag an_ undersized 
whale, which is not very profitable, or 
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a cow with calves. The flying boat, 
soaring above the herd, could spot 
the big bull whale in the centre, and 
if it were equipped with a harpoon 
could bag him. It has not yet been 
practised, but it is receiving considera- 
tion from firms which use flying boats. 

One can imagine the charm of 
questing the ocean in a flying boat in 
search of a herd of whales, the excite- 
ment when a herd was_ spotted, the 
manoeuvring for position over the big 
bull, and finally the dive down, the 
rapid aim, and the discharge of the 
harpoon gun. A _ big bull whale 
would surely yield some trophy which 
a man could hang on his wall and 
show to his friends with the remark, 
*“ Yes, I harpooned that whale from a 
steeply diving flying boat off Bermuda 
in 1930.”’ 


NIEUPORT ‘‘GOSHAWK’”’ 320-H.P. (PILOT, L. R. TAIT COX), HOLDER OF BRITISH 
SPEED RECORD. 
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HAT sort of a magazine cover do 
readers prefer—or it should rather 
be said what sort appears most attractive 
on a bookstall? When the BapMINTON 
made its first appearance in August, 
1895, each month it came out, as many 
friends will remember, with the same 
design, a picture of the house from which 
the name is taken with some trophies of 
sporting implements. Then a mania for 
bright colours arose, and I am not sure 
that we were wise to follow the fashion; 
but lovely ladies in brilliant array were 
found to be attractive, and in the tens of 
the century we gave a few of them as 
variations from pictures of horses, dogs, 
racing, hunting, shooting scenes, and so 
forth. Perhaps covers are less important 
than is generally supposed; the great 
thing is the table of contents. 
* * * * 
During the war, to be quite frank, the 
great consideration was economy. 
Covers were rather utilitarian than 
picturesque. I much wanted an effective 
one for the May issue, the first sent out 
from the new home of the BADMINTON in 
Salisbury Square, and I happened to 
have by me in a collection of old draw- 
ings an extraordinarily good black and 
white cricket scene, a man being bowled. 
I suppose it was twenty years old, and 
someone objected that in certain minor 
details cricketers’ attire had been altered; 
so this vigorous sketch was abandoned 
and a new cover which admittedly did not 
‘* come ’’ well was hastily drawn. But 
in the June number we certainly scored! 
The idea was to forecast the result of 
the Derby, for the magazine was due for 
publication just a day before the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, and we hit the bull’s 
eye with a picture of Humorist, the 
winner, with Donoghue in Mr. J. B. 
Joel’s black jacket, red cap, on the colt’s 
back. 
* * * * 
The following letter explains itself. 
Lt.-Col. E. G. Hardcastle is good enough 
to write :— 


‘In ‘ Rallywood’s’ article on the 
Horse Show Season in your June number 
the question is asked, ‘ What has be- 
come of the Russian officers who won at 
Olympia in 1914?’ It may perhaps be 
of interest to tell you that I met one of 
them a few weeks ago — Capt. 
Ivanencko, now Military Attaché at 
Sofia. Anotherg Rodziancko (?), was 
met by a British officer of my acquaint- 
ance with Koltchak in Siberia, and is, I 
think, still alive. Of the third I have no 
knowledge. Ivanencko is very proud of 
his gold cigarette case presented to him 
by King George, and has succeeded in 
keeping it. As for the cup which was, if 
I remember rightly, presented to the 
Czar, it is believed that it must have 
fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviks.” 

* * + * 

Fiction or no fiction is a point upon 
which it is difficult to decide in produc- 
ing this magazine. Some readers want 
it, others do not, and the trouble is to 
decide which contingent is the more 
numerous? A story which I do not think 
any readers wish to see is that which 
relates how the hero is about to sell 
the family estates, when it is found that a 
colt or a filly, son or daughter of the old 
mare, is gifted with phenomenal speed, 
has also sufficient stamina, and he or she 
wins the Derby, occasionally ridden by 
the lady who appears mounted at the 
post, having omitted the formality of 
weighing out. In an editorial experience 
dating from the year 1879 that story has 
been sent to me scores of times, and it 
will be odd if I do not presently receive 
another version. That is useless, as is 
the golf story, the plot of which shows 
how two rivals play a match for the hand 
of a lady who is willing to adopt this 
risky method of making choice between 
them. It is desperately hard to find really 
good sporting stories. They, however, 
are welcome, and I am always glad to 
consider anything that reaches me. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Some Coaching Kecollections 


(PART I). 


BY 


COLONEL-COMMANDANT G.H. A. WHITE, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


HAT four-in-hand driving should 

enjoy the same popularity to-day 
as it did in the first days of the great 
coaching ‘‘revival’”’ and for years after- 
wards is the wish of many an old 
devotee of the sport, and it is one 
which will be echoed by a large section 
of the community to whom the pictur- 
esque in life appeals, though they may 
not be driving men themselves; but 
the competition between horse and 
motor is an unequal one, and it is to be 
feared that we must look for the glories 
of the road rather in the past than in 
the future. 

It seems but yesterday, though it 
must be nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, that one bright Spring morning 
a muster of some 25 stage coaches on 
the Horse Guards Parade provided a 
spectacle to gladden the heart of the 
horse lover, and the crowd of specta- 
tors which assembled on that occasion 
was sufficient evidence of the sympathy 
felt by the ‘‘man in the street’’ for the 
man on the road.’’ Coaching per- 
haps more than most other sports has 
behind it the backing of tradition and 
romance, and the fact that in spite of 
the many obstacles that post-war con- 
ditions have placed in the way of the 
modern coachman there were on the 
road last season at least four well- 
appointed stage coaches, tends to 
show that enthusiasm for the noble art 
is not yet dead. 

It cannot be said that the prospects 
of a second revival on a large scale are 


hopeful. The almost prohibitive price 
of forage, together with labour 
troubles, high wages, and the cost of 
living generally, are factors which 
must tend to place this recreation be- 
yond the reach of the man of moderate 
means, while to these drawbacks must 
be added the increasing motor traffic 
with its inevitable accompaniment of 
roads rendered dangerous to horses by 
their hard and slippery surface. Yet 
there are no more popular events at 
Olympia than the Coaching Competi- 
tions, and as long as the equine species 
survives, I hope and think that Eng- 
lishmen, and especially English offi- 
cers, will take delight in putting four 
horses together. 

My first experience of four-in-hand 
driving dates from 1891, when as a 
young officer quartered at Woolwich I 
was initiated into the mysteries of the 
science by Captain Morley Knight, 
R.A., now Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
Morley Knight, D.S.O. This officer 
was one of the finest amateur coach- 
man of his day, and his book ‘‘ Hints 
on Driving”’ is in professional opinion 
the best instructive work in print on 
the subject. Colonel Knight has been 
obliged to give up driving owing toa 
broken wrist, but is still occasionally 
to be seen on a coach, and his former 
pupil can never be sufficiently grateful 
to him for his early instruction in the 
art. Other fine Regimental coachmen 
were Lieut. Birch, R.H.A. (now Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Noel Birch) and Lieut. J. C. 
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Kirk, R.H.A., from both of whom I 
learnt a great deal. The old Wool- 
wich (Royal Horse Artillery) Coach 
has survived numerous adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes. It served as a 
nursery for many budding coachmen, 
and some rose to great proficiency, 
though it is to be feared that a large 
number never got beyond the nursery 
stage. 

Many of my contemporaries in the 
Regiment will remember Evans, the 
coach groom whose sphinx-like coun- 
tenance remained so imperturbable 
through most disasters. He bred bull- 
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dogs, and perhaps absorbed from them 
some of the courage associated with 
the breed, but there were a few chariot- 
eers with more valour than skill who 
managed to shake even his iron nerve. 
One of these he summed up in a sent- 
ence which became historic. Com- 
menting on this officer’s uncertain 
efforts to steer the coach safely home 
through the arch into the East Square, 
and alluding to the adjacent sanctuary 
of the R.A. Institution, Evans thus 
announced his policy of ‘‘safety first”’ 

** When Mr. ——— is driving, I get 
off at the Institoot.’’ 


R. H. A. WOOLWICH COACH PASSING OVER HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 
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Another gallant officer was known to 
be most impartial in his favours with 
the whip, and great was the reluctance 
of passengers to occupy the back seat 
of the coach when it was known that 
Major was to drive. The swish 
of his thong was the signal for these 
heroes to turn up their coat collars, for 
they well knew by past experience that 
they were almost certain to receive 
about their ears the punishment in- 
tended for a sluggish leader. 

On a certain occasion the pedestrians 
of a crowded suburb were scattered in 
all directions, and one of H.M.’s pillar- 
boxes nearly removed. Whether its 
fresh coat of vermilion paint exerted 
some compelling power over the coach- 
man, as the eyes of a python are said 
to do over a rabbit will never be 
known, but the fact remains that from 
the middle of a road as wide as Regent 
Street he concentrated on that pillar- 
box, and drove his leaders on to the 
pavement on either side of it with the 
result that the horses when extricated 
were found to have carried away most 
of the wet paint on their flanks. 

I have seen more than one pole 
broken on this coach, and on one occa- 
sion, finding ourselves at Croydon in 
this predicament, and a four-in-hand 
pole proving unobtainable, it was far 
into the night before we were able to 
start for home, having had to get a 
pole-hook riveted on to the pole of a 
landau. 

All the same the Woolwich coach 
seemed specially favoured by Provi- 
dence, and I only remember its meet- 
ing with one serious accident. This 
was caused bv the coachman being too 
tired to hold or steer his team. In try- 
ing to negotiate the turn into the centre 
arch of the R.A. barracks at about 10 
miles an hour the wheel hit a post and 
brought the coach up short. The 
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leaders got away, and one dashed his 
brains out, the other was never any use 
again and the coach was considerably 
damaged. 

Some amusing episodes are con- 
nected with the coach at this period. 
One young officer, the stability of 
whose banking account varied in- 
versely to his popularity, high spirits 
and gambling propensities, had got 
into such hot water with the Ring that 
he dared not be seen on a race-course. 
Being determined to attend the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, and to bet on every 
race as his custom was, he hit on the 
expedient of sitting inside the coach, 
and during all four days of the meet- 
ing never left the shelter of its roof, a 
brother officer being sent into the Ring 
before each race to do his commissions. 

On another occasion, just before 
Ascot, I was approached by a friend 
whose hobby it was to be constantly 
inviting German officers to the Mess, 


a taste which seemed perverted even 
in times before the Hun had made him- — 


self so obnoxious. It appeared that 
the one ambition of Ober-Lieutenant 
the Baron von was to go to 
Ascot, and I was requested to find 
room for him on the coach. After 
much clicking of heels the matter was 
arranged, and on the Tuesday morning 
our guest went down with us by train 
to Windsor, where we were to meet the 
coach. Though a hot day he wore an 
overcoat, which he did not remove till 
the course was reached. He then pro- 
ceeded to strip for the fray and our 
astonishment may be imagined when 
we discovered that beneath his elegant 
dust-coat he was still more magnifi- 
cently arrayed in full evening clothes— 
swallow-tailed coat, white tie, ‘‘boiled’’ 
shirt, and all complete! This was 
rather a staggerer, but worse was to 
come, for the Baron proceeded to 
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punish the champagne in a manner 
that showed him to be no novice. He 
pledged all and sundry, until his shirt 
front became more and more crumpled 
and his tie worked round under his ear. 
This exponent of ‘‘Kultur’’ never left 
the luncheon tent all day, and finally 
became so much the worse for wear 
that he had to be bundled inside the 
coach, and in this manner driven back 
to Windsor. It was a very ‘“‘tired’’ 
looking Baron whom we half lifted into 
a hansom at Paddington, and I never 
quite forgave my pal, but I think it had 
the salutary effect of keeping Germans 
out of the Mess from that time forth. 

Many enjoyable drives we had on 
the old Woolwich ‘ bus,’’ and they 
were very popular with the ladies of the 
garrison. Sometimes we would send 
out over-night as many as five teams 
to various pubs in the neighbouring 
Kentish villages, and starting off at 
9g a.m. with a full coach would return 
to barracks in time for a late dinner, 

On these occasions the interior of the 
coach was crammed with spare harness. 
Intricate staff work was required to en- 
sure the teams arriving at and return- 
ing from their respective destinations, 
and time being properly kept at the 
various changes; in fact, the working 
out of the arrangements was no mean 
training for future staff officers in the 
art of writing orders! 

All this was useful experience and 
valuable preparation for the more 
serious business of road-coaching to 
which I was first introduced in 1892. 
At that time Charles Webling ran the 
‘Excelsior’? Coach winter and sum- 
mer from London to Tunbridge Wells. 
I have not kept a time-table of this 
coach, but the double journey must 
have covered 70 miles, and I well re- 
member how tired I was the first time I 
drove the coach the whole way there 
and back. 
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Sometimes we started with it from 
London, but often joined it at Croy- 
don. In the month of December the 
last 20 miles or so done with lamps 
lit, and in spite of the sometimes 
numbing cold there was a_ great 
fascination in driving 10 miles an 
hour in the dark behind a_ high- 
couraged but well-bitted team. I have 
always liked driving at night, when 
horses seem to show their best form. 

The ‘‘Excelsior’’ afterwards ran to 
Sevenoaks and we had six horses on 
up the long Hildenborough hill. This 
means a big bunch of reins in the hand 
and a certain lack of control; but 
George Chapman (of whom more anon) 
told me he frequently drove six-in-hand 
on the Eastbourne-Brighton road, and 
often at the gallop! As that road is in 
many places narrow, I should imagine 
his passengers had some exciting 
moments. 

In 1894 I was at Aldershot, and did 
a lot of driving on the R.A. Aldershot 
Coach with Kirk, whom I have men- 
tioned above, and who was a great 
enthusiast and a very fine coachman. 
We had the coach out four days a week 
throughout most of the year, and were 
seldom deterred by weather, unless it 
were a frost so severe as to make the 
roads impossible. I am convinced that 
it is only by this continuous practice 
that a man may hope to learn to drive 
well. Four-in-hand driving is not a 
thing one can successfully take up in 
fits and starts. Until the muscle of the 
arm gets hard it is out of the question 
to drive even a light-going team with 
confidence and efficiency, and the 
quickest hand is apt through disuse to 
get slow in manipulating and adjust- 
ing the reins. It is extraordinary with 
what cheery confidence an inexperi- 
enced coachman, and one who has per- 
haps not driven for months or years, 
will undertake to drive a party say to 
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the Derby, though this is an enterprise 
requiring all the skill of a driver who 
is not only thoroughly competent but 
whose muscles are fit from recent prac- 
tice. On at least one such occasion I 
remember the Woolwich coach igno- 
miniously returning from Epsom with 
a “‘pick-axe’’ team, the missing leader 
having so exhausted the coachman that 
it had to be taken out and left at a way- 
side inn! 

On the other hand when the muscle 
of the arm is well ‘‘up’’ and the coach- 
man is in practice, there is no more 
pleasurable feeling than that of having 
full command of the situation whatever 
Bolshevik tendencies the team may dis- 


play. Under these conditions the reins 
are less likely to slip and as a result the 
team will go crisply together instead of 
drifting along independently in a dull 
and aimless fashion like a ship without 
a helmsman. Anyone who has seen a 
fine coachman take over a team that has 
been allowed to go in this manner 
through incapable handling will have 
noted the almost electric thrill which at 
once seems to be imparted to them. It 
is like magic, yet the driver appears 
to do nothing, and it all looks so easy ; 
but the explanation is that in driving 
ars est celare artem ’’ and no man 
can be called a fine coachman who is 
not also a quiet one. 


_ TED FOWNES (RIGHT) AND THE AUTHOR (LEFT) IN FRONT OF OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 
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It has been said that no secret is so 
close as that between a horse and his 
rider. To this I would add ‘‘ except 
that between a team and their driver.’’ 
How often it happens that the ‘‘fairy”’ 
on the box-seat babbling trivialities to 
her neighbour is blissfully ignorant 
that the latter is having all he can do to 
** hold them,’’ and many a coachman 
gets a reputation for absent-minded- 
ness, or perhaps for being one of those 
** strong silent natures,’’ when the 
former quality is the last he would at 
that moment lay claim to, and if he is 
guilty of being silent it is due to the 
stern necessity for a super-concentra- 
tion on the work in hand. At the risk 
of seeming churlish I would protest 
against an undue exercise of the power 
of speech on the part of the ‘* box- 
seat.’’ If horses are pulling or going 
raggedly they will demand all the 
attention of their coachman, while if 
the contrary is the case and they are 
going like four angels the driver will 


grudge any distraction from the full 
enjoyment of these delightful condi- 


tions. Beware also of the garrulous 
coachman ; it is long odds against his 
ability to conduct a conversation and a 
coach simultaneously and efficiently. 

I may here mention that it is as a 
rule easy to spot whether a man is a 
‘‘workman’”’ or otherwise by merely 
watching his whip from behind. If it 
is held steadily at an angle of about 
45 degrees, and with the thong in its 
place just below the quill, this is strong 
evidence that all is well. If on the 
other hand the point of the whip shivers 
and quivers like the bough of an 
apple-tree shaken by a school-boy, and 
the thong gets tied up in knots or 
works down to the handle, depend on 
it the coachman is ‘‘busy driving’’ and 
has a lot to learn. 

During the period above mentioned 
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we used to enlarge our experience by 
an occasional day ona road coach. To 
all coaching men the name Fownes is 
a household word. Edwin, Arthur, 
Charles and Ernest, the four gifted 
sons of a gifted father, were then in 
their prime. ‘‘Daddy’’ Fownes him- 
self had given up, but I well remember 
his venerable and picturesque figure, 
and for some years before he was laid 
to rest in Putney Vale Cemetery in his 
eightieth year, followed by a cortége 
of some 30 coaches, he was usually to 
be found at the Hotel Victoria on the 
arrival of the coaches in the evening. 
The transmission of his talents to his 
sons is a striking instance of heredity. 
I have driven with all of them and can 
testify (if such testimony were needed) 
to their fine and finished coachman- 
ship. Arthur and Charles have, alas, 
passed over to the majority, and Edwin 
or ‘‘Ted’’ as all his friends call him 
alone remains in this country. It isa 
liberal education to see this fine artist 
handling one “‘lot”’ after another just 
as they come, light-handed as a 
woman, yet holding a rough team ina 
grip of iron, and always sitting quiet 
asarock. One team is made to appear 
as easy to drive as another, until the 
illusion is dispelled by their passing 
into less capable hands. if ever a man 
was born to his vocation Ted Fownes 
is that man, and as long as he lives and 
remains ‘‘on the road’’ so long will 
there be an example to aspiring youth 
of what super-excellence in coachman- 
ship can be. 

At the time I am writing of Ted 
Fownes was driving the ‘‘Rocket’’ to 
Boxhill, and this calls to mind a day 
we had on that coach when the cele- 
brated ‘‘Hughie’’? Drummond was one 
of the passengers. That “‘ brightest 
and best of the sons of the morning ”’ 
had come straight from a Covent Gar- 
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den ball in company with a convivial 
friend to the rendezvous at the Hotel 
Victoria. Neither having laid a head 
on a pillow, they perhaps thought to 
find in a peaceful country outing the 
equivalent of a night’s rest. Anyway 
at 10.30 a.m. Hughie and his ‘‘accom- 
plice’’ were discovered at the hotel un- 
corking their ‘‘breakfast’’ in the shape 
of a bottle of ‘‘ the Widow.”’ Thus 
fortified they climbed on the coach and 
all went quietly till we passed Drum- 
monds’ Bank, whose destinies our 
‘‘fare’’ had for a brief moment in his 
youth assisted to control. When the 
sacred portals burst upon his view they 
were greeted by Hughie with a view- 
holloa of which John Peel himself 
might have been proud, but this was 
not the feeling it aroused in our breasts, 
and its effect on the peaceful wayfarers 
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in Trafalgar Square could only be 
judged by the expression of horrified 
amazement in the many pairs of eyes 
which were turned in our direction. 
On arrival at Boxhill our revellers 
disappeared from view; ‘‘ the subse- 
quent proceedings interested them no 
more,’’ and they did not return with us 
to London. I think I only saw Hughie 
Drummond once again, when some 
years afterwards he viewed a race at 
Epsom from the top of our coach. He 
was then very down on his luck and 
appeared to have a presentiment of the 
end which was not far off. He died 
when just past forty, having, as he 
justly claimed, lived every moment of 
his life. Perhaps it may be truly said 
that he was his own worst enemy. 
Certainly he had a host of friends. 
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AWN tennis has so far refused 

to be affected by the industrial 
crisis or the coal strike. It would be 
hard to say that it is more popular than 
last year, but it certainly is no less. 
It has had up till now an exceptionally 
dry season. That has meant big 
crowds and regular programmes at the 
tournaments. Unfortunately it is 


beginning to mean also bumpy courts» 


on which no roller has much effect. 
The most important event up to date 
—I write in mid-June—has heen the 
meeting of England and Spain in the 
first round of the Davis Cup, at the 
London Country Club, Hendon. The 
tie was played on hard courts to oblige 
the Spaniards, a somewhat unwise 
concession which might well have put 
us out of the competition altogether, 
for though we won fairly easily, by four 
matches to one, we never had a great 
deal to spare. England was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Lycett and F. G. 
Lowe in Singles, and Lycett and Max 
Woosnam in Doubles; Spain by Sejior 
Manuel Alonso and the Conde de 
Gomar in both Singles and Doubles. 
It was very interesting to see Sefior 
Alonso, whose continental form made 
him quite first class, matched with the 
Anglo-Australian Mr. Lycett, who, 
from being ranked as a very fine 
doubles player, has made himself into 
about the finest singles player in Eng- 
land to-day. We had an exhibition of 
delightful tennis, in bad conditions, 
with a difficult wind and on a loose and 
treacherous court. Mr. Lycett won by 
6-4, 6-2, 6-4, which was pretty decisive, 
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and yet perhaps scarcely so easy a vic- 
tory as it looks on paper. They are 
players somewhat similar in their 
methods, though the Spaniard is un- 
doubtedly the more stylish, both with 
tine services and splendid forehand 
drives, neither inclined to hug the net, 
but both quick to come up if they see 
a chance, and both, above all, deter- 
mined to win by their own good shots 
rather than the mistakes of their op- 
ponents. Lycett won, first, because 
his backhand was much the better, 
Alonso frequently running round his 
and getting out of place, and secondly 
because his volleying was much more 
accurate. He was indeed deadly in 
this respect. [ cannot remember that 
he ever came up to the net without 
winning his point, and his cross-court 
smashes and volleys were simply un- 
takeable. Alonso was a little disap- 
pointing. He could not accommodate 
himself to the shifting surface, and 
once, when making his great effort in 
the third set, after winning two games 
and reaching vantage at 4-5, he slipped 
badly and crashed down, That natur- 
ally ended things. But how good 
Lycett was on that day’s form it is hard 
to estimate. As he plaved, he would 
have stood a fair chance against Tilden 
himself. 

The match that followed was of 
another order. It was tedious, and yet 
in its way attractive from the accuracy 
of the play. One good lady near me 
declared her intention of going out for 
a cup of tea in the middle of one of the 
rallies and coming back to see the end. 
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RANDOLF LYCETT, WHO 
WON ALL HIS GAMES 
IN THE SINGLES AND 
DOUBLES AGAINST SPAIN 


SNAPS IN THE DAVIS 
CUP TOURNAMENT. 


F. G. LOWE, WHO BEAT 
THE CONDE DE GOMAR 
AND LOST TO SENOR 


MANUEL ALONSO, 


The Condé de Gomar is the very proto- 
type of Mr. Lowe, except that his 
drives are rather more prettily pro- 
duced. He has all—it looked some- 
times as if he had more than—the 
other’s power of getting everything 
back. So they kept up an unceasing 
flow of drives, forehand and backhand, 
which would have beaten any but a 
first-class player, but which to them 
were quite easy. There was no reason 
why any particular rally should end 
before night came on. Evidently they 
did, or we should be there still. 
Gomar, however, has not Lowe’s 
physique. He tired after the first two 
sets, which were shared, and was 
beaten quite easily in the end. 

The Doubles once again showed 
Lycett at his best. His partner was 
very unsteady at the outset, and left to 
him much of the work of stalling off 
the hot assault of the Spaniards. 
Lycett’s volleying and smashing at the 
net were again deadly. The remain- 
ing Singles were played on the third 
day, though they had no more bearing 
on the result than the ‘‘bye”’ in golf. 
Alonso now showed what a really fine 
plaver he is by fairly and squarely 
beating Lowe in straight sets—twenty- 
two games to thirteen. Lycett was 
hard put to it by the stonewalling of 
Gomar, and only got home by the odd 
set in five after a long-drawn duel. 

What are the lessons to be learnt 
from the contest ? First of all, I think, 
that we shall want a stronger team if 
we are to have a chance of recovering 
the Davis Cup. Secondly, that in Mr. 
Lycett we have, both for Singles and 
Doubles, a worthy champion who can 
go into the court with a good chance 
against any player in the world. By 
the time these lines are in print the 
Wimbledon Tournament will have 
opened, and we shall have had further 
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opportunity of seeing him up against 
the best. I believe that he is a vastly 
improved singles player, and that he 
will, as against Spain, always play 
better the better his opponent. As for 
Mr. Lowe, he has proved over and over 
again that he can by his steadiness and 
accuracy beat any player but the very 
best. To beat the very best he has not 
enough winning strokes, not enough 
punch.”’ 

To turn to the other notable aspects 
of the season, I am inclined to place 
first the success of Mr. B. I. C. Norton. 
Mr. Norton is one of the band of bril- 
liant young South Africans we saw last 
year in this country, and perhaps the 
best of them, though not quite so spec- 
tacular as Mr. Blackbeard. He is now 
settled over here, and has established a 
dominating position in men’s singles. 
Indeed he had won them in three tour- 
naments off the reel when he was sur- 
prisingly defeated in the Lowther 
Tournament by that wonderful ever- 
green stylist Mr. C. P. Dixon, whose 
victory, on his first appearance after a 
long illness, was perhaps the finest 
individual performance seen this year. 
Mr. Norton has a very fast service, a 
good forehand drive, and is very quick 
and active in the court and at the net. 
He is often erratic, and sometimes 
seems to play in happy-go-lucky 
fashion, but when he chooses he can 
show great restraint and steadiness. 
He has big possibilities, for he is not 
vet nearly at his best. Alas that we 
do not seem able to produce his like on 
English courts ! 

Of the ladies, now that Mrs. Lam- 
bert Chambers has retired from singles 
play, the first place is definitely Miss 
Ryan’s. But I cannot help thinking 
that in about twelve months we shall 
have another player, and an English- 
woman, who is her equal. I refer, of 
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course, to Miss K. McKane, who has 
made a further steady advance. They 
play in very different stvle, Miss Ryan 
with cut service, cut drives, chopped 
short shots; Miss McKane with plain, 
fast service, and a really splendid drive 
from the forehand to the backhand 
corner, hit in the centre of the racquet 
and followed up, if there is a chance of 
success, by a dash to the net. Miss 
{fowkins has also improved, and is to- 
day unquestionably the most attractive 
of English ladies to watch. She also 
likes to get to the net, but up to the 
present she has not always that good 
length drive which is the most effective 
opening for a volley, and so is fre- 
quently passed by players like Miss 
Rvan or Miss McKane. Miss Colyer is 
rather disappointing this season. She 
does not steady down, and is easily 
defeated by players who do not seem 
half so well armed for the game. 

As I write, the Beckenham Tourna- 
ment has just concluded. It has been, 
as usual, one of the finest events of the 
season, and the boast of its promoters, 
that it stands second only to Wimble- 
don, has been once more justified. 
Major A. R. F. Kingscote may be said 
to farm the Kent Championship here. 
He won outright the cup last year by 
taking it for the third year in succes- 
sion (though only after Mr. Shimidzu 
had retired in the midst of a downpour) 
and has won it again this year, and 
without much trouble, the best fight 
put up against him being that made in 
the final by the Anglo-Indian, Major 
Jacob. The latter, judging by his 
record this year, must be a much better 
player than he looks. Major Kings- 
cote appears to be getting rapidly into 
form, and should be at his best again 
by Wimbledon. There were some 
other very interesting events, one of 
the best being the struggle between 
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Miss Ryan and Miss K. McKane, the 
former winning by the odd set after a 
great battle. 

There were, however, two great dis- 
appointments. First of all, Mr. Til- 
den, ill after his exertions in Paris, did 
not turn out. He had been expected to 
play in the Singles, and to partner Mr. 
Jones, the seventeen-year-old boy 
champion of America, in the Doubles. 
We saw something of the latter, and 
very good for his age he seems to be. 
Those who expected him to be another 
Maurice McLoughlin, and expressed 
disappointment that he was not, were 
really rather unreasonable. The other 
was the form of Mr. Shimidzu. Re- 
cently landed in England, at the 
beginning he was but the shadow of 
his former self. He improved with 
practice at the end, and with Mr. 
Hunter, the American, gave a great 
display in the Doubles and won them, 
but when on the Wednesday he met 
that plaver in the Singles he was piti- 
ably outclassed. Some of those beside 
the court seemed to gather the impres- 
sion that Mr. Hunter was another Til- 
den, who might win the Wimbledon 
Championship. I think they were 
grossly mistaken. Mr. Hunter is an 
erratic and uncertain player who was 
on this occasion at the top of his game 
and caught his opponent at his worst. 
He has a tremendous service, as fast as 
any but Tilden’s or Gobert’s fastest— 
not the pace that comes from a per- 
fectly-timed ‘‘flick”’ like Norton’s, but 
the pace that comes from a terrific 
**punch.’’ He hasa really lightning 
forehand drive, a great smash, and no 
backhand to speak of. If Mr. Shim- 
idzu were in form he would beat him 
five times out of six, just as he would 
beat Major Jacob, who overcame the 
American quite easily next day. But 
on that fatal Wednesday he could make 
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nothing of the American’s pace; it 
seemed to smash through him. His 
own passing shots had no length—and 
did not pass! Shimidzu smiled his 
broadest smile and was much less per- 
turbed than most of the spectators by 
his lapses. Probably he knew he 
would be himself again by Wimbledon. 
One of the best performances of the 
tournament was the defeat of Mr. Nor- 
ton and Miss Ryan, who looked a 
‘* good thing ’’ for the Mixed Doubles 
Championship, by Mr. J. B. Gilbert, a 
much improved player, and Miss K. 
McKane. 

The July number of the BADMINTON 
will be in its readers’ hands ere the 
Wimbledon Tournament has_ con- 
cluded. I venture to suggest that this 
year there is a better chance than there 
has been for many a long day of an 
English World’s Champion. Mr. 


Lycett and Major Kingscote would be 
backed to beat any entrant but Mr. Til- 


den. With a shade of luck one or the 
other might beat him. At any rate I 
shall not look for the World’s Cham- 
pion outside the ranks of these three 
and Sefior Manuel Alonso, though out- 
side chances are held by Mr. Norton, 
and the four Frenchmen, MM. Gobert, 
Laurentz, Samazeuilh, and Brugnon. 
Some people are declaring that Miss 
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Ryan is going to give Mlle. Lenglen 
the fight of her life. I should be happy 
to find any ready to back their opinion 
on this point. I look on the French 
girl’s championship as easily the 
greatest certainty of the meeting, un- 
less she should unaccountably lose her 
form. 

In the May number of the BADMIN- 
TON I spoke of the possibility of hard 
courts in the London parks. Since 
then questions have been asked in the 
House of Commons as to whether some 
could not be laid down in the Royal 
parks. It has been decided that they 
cannot be permitted. This is a pity. 
They would really be no disfigurement 
to the parks, and probably a great plea- 
sure to those who used the parks but 
did not play tennis. And, as I said 
before, we are never going to produce 
good players from the masses as has 
been done in America if we do not have 
hard courts. Lawn tennis on grass is 
a very pleasant game, the better game 
of the two under ideal conditions, but 
it is a game of which on the whole the 
English climate cannot be said to 
approve. 

There will be an article dealing with 
Wimbledon in the August number of 
the BADMINTON. 
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Galopin—St. 


OR the moment the Galopin— 

St. Simon line is a little under a 
cloud in this country. It no longer 
stands first in the estimation of either 
breeders or buyers, and its only 
prominent representative among this 
year’s three-year-olds is Pharmacie, 
who was not entered for any of the 
classics. The outlook is not cheering, 
but personally I have a strong con- 
viction that the cloud will soon pass 
away. There is assuredly no loss of 
vitality in the priceless blood. The 
entries for next year’s Derby include, 
roughly speaking, fifty great de- 
scendants of St. Simon in the male 
line, and in the Oaks the number is 
just as large. As an amateur in 
racing I have one fixed article of 
belief, and that is that the St. Simon 
horses are the best stayers in the 
world. Not many faiths can be sup- 
ported by such — overwhelming 
evidence. It is not a matter of theory 
but of solid fact—proved a_ hun- 
dred times over by the Racing 
Calendar. When I first ventured, 
a few years ago, to insist on 
stamina as one of the pre-eminent 
virtues of the Galopin-St. Simon 
stock I to some extent struck new 
ground. Friends keenly interested in 
blood stock breeding told me_ they 
had never thought specially of stay- 
ing power in connection with Galopin, 
but that I had made out an excellent 
case and quite convinced them. So 
much I may perhaps without undue 
egotism be permitted to say. There 
must to a good many people, have 
been something fresh in what I wrote 


Some Reflections on the 


Simon Line 

in the Bloodstock Breeders’ Review 
or the article would not have attracted 
so much attention. 

The most momentous. day in 
English racing in modern times was 
the day in 1875 on which Galopin 
won the Derby. Had he by any evil 
chance suffered defeat the history of 
the Turf in the last forty years might 
have been entirely different. No one 
in 1875 could have had even a dim 
idea that Galopin would found a line 
equal to that of Stockwell. The first 
suggestion that Stockwell’s supremacy 
in the Stud Book would after many 
years be challenged came in 1889 
when St. Simon’s two-year-olds did 
such wonderful things. Still his suc- 
cess for some little time was chiefly 
with fillies. Signorina (as a two-year- 
old), Memoir and La Fléche brought 
him far more glory than St. Serf, 
Matchbox, and the other colts of class 
in his early days at the stud. Memoir 
and aL Fléche established his _posi- 
tion as the best stud horse in 
England, but the great male line was 
not assured till 1895 when he had St. 
Frusquin and Persimmon running 
for him as two-year-olds. After that 
there could be no doubt as to what 
was in store. Each succeeding year 
brought increased fame, and but for a 
series of unfortunate circumstances the 
decline now so marked in this country 
—but nowhere else — would never 
have been brought about. The 
temptation of big money from abroad 
has been the compelling cause. No 
other line of blood, not even the 
Bend Or line of Stockwell, could have 
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suffered such losses without being 
practically extinguished. To mention 
only the best horses, Diamond 
Jubilee, Ard Patrick, Your Majesty, 
Craganour-—-a_ horse of unhappy 
memories but still the most brilliant 
of Desmond’s sons—and Prince Pala- 
tine have been sold within the last 
twenty years. What they might have 
meant to us if they had remained in 
this country may be judged from 
what they have done and are still 
doing in other lands. I am, perhaps, 
not quite right in including Prince 
Palatine in the list. He is a little out 
of favour now, but we should think 
far more of him if his son, Prince 
Galahad, had remained sound and 
fulfilled the promise of two vears ago. 


AT WELBECK. 
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Rouch. 


When the late King sold Diamond 
Jubilee—if I remember rightly the 
price was 30,000 guineas—the course 
taken seemed as wise as it was profit- 
able. The premature death of Per- 
simmon and Florizel II. could not be 
foreseen, and there were obvious dis- 
advantages in having three stallions 
who were own brothers. You can 
have too much of a good thing—even 
Galopin blood. By the irony of fate, 
however, the sale of Diamond Jubilee 
proved in the long run a disaster. 
When Persimmon and Florizel II. 
passed away—Persimmon’s death was 
due to an accident on the exercise 
ground—the Sandringham Stud was 
left without a stud horse of any class, 
and remained so for vears. In_ the 
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circumstances Diamond Jubilee would 
have been invaluable. There was a 
prejudice against him on account of 
his peculiar temper, but during the 
brief period he was at the stud in this 
country he got one really good horse 
in Sancy, and in the Argentine his 
career has been one long triumph. 
Over and over again he has headed 
the list of winning sires, and even 
now, at the age of twenty-four, he is 
not done with—clear proof that he 
inherited the splendid vitality of St. 
Simon and Galopin, both of whom 
lived to a green old age. In one way 
the loss of Ard Patrick was more 
serious than that of Diamond Jubilee. 
A splendid individual and a horse of 
the very highest class, he was by St. 
Florian, and thus represented a little- 
used line of St. Simon. For this 
reason it would always have been easy 
tomate him. His sale was due wholly 
to considerations of money. Mr. 


Gubbins could not resist the tempta- 


tion of a high price. He sold Ard 
Patrick just as he had sold Galtee 
More. One may abstain from speak- 
ing ill of the dead, but no lover of 
bloodstock can feel sympathetic about 
a rich man who parted with two Derby 
winners of his own breeding. If bent 
on selling, Mr. Gubbins might have 
looked round for English buyers, and 
so ensured his great horses remaining 
in this country. Digressing for a 
moment one remembers that the late 
Mr. Cox refused fabulous offers for 
Bayardo. That wonderful horse died 
prematurely, but he has left Gay 
Crusader and Gainsborough behind 
him to carry on the Hampton line. It 
is interesting to speculate what these 
two horses owe to the wealth of Gal- 
opin blood in their veins. There are, 
I think, four strains of Galopin in Gay 
Crusader’s pedigree and three in 
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Gainsborough’s. In-breeding to Gal- 
opin—once so dreaded—has no terrors 
to-day when not carried to excess. 

It is no business of mine to ask why 
Mr. J. B. Joel got rid of Your Majesty 
who gave him a classic winner of good 
class in Princess Dorrie. Doubtless 
he had excellent reasons, but he parted 
with a horse who has proved his 
worth. In the Argentine Your 
Majesty has been a big success, and 
in the last statistics | saw he was at 
the head of the winning sires. A 
horse I have not mentioned whose sale 
there was special reason to regret is 
Polar Star. Representing a free line 
of Galopin outside St. Simon he would 
have been sure of support if kept in 
England. He has done very well in 
the Argentine year after vear without 
reaching the top of the tree. 

As the result of all these sales, 
together with the comparatively early 
passing of St. Frusquin, William 
the Third, and Desmond, the great 
line is not now represented in 
England by many horses attractive 
to breeders. Charles O’Malley and 
Irish Elegance are exceptions, the 
latter rising superior to the grave dis- 
advantage of not being in the Stud 
Book. St. Simon died in 1908, and of 
his surviving sons in England by far 
the best is Chaucer, now twenty-one 
years old. The only others I can 
think of are Simon Square—aged 
seventeen—Morena and Juggernaut, a 
child of the great sire’s old age. 
Primer was, I believe—presumably 
for some good reason—destroyed last 
year. As second in the Derby and a 
winner of the Hardwicke Stakes he 
seemed worthy of more support than 
he ever received. Even with limited 
opportunities he got a few winners. 
In France there is Rabelais, a way- 
ward beast who might—so I have been 
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told on very high authority—have won 
Rock Sand’s Derby if he had conde- 
scended to try. Possibly his faults of 
disposition induced the late Mr. 
Arthur James to sell him to a French 
breeder. Rabelais has sired a Derby 
winner, though not a very good one, 
in Durbar Il. Simon Square is so 
beautifully bred that he might at any 
time sire a horse a stone better than 
ever he was himself. His stock have 
won any number of races, and now 
that his son Square Measure has 
reached the top of the handicap class 
breeders may be inclined to send more 
of their best mares to him. Coming 
of long-lived race, he may have 
several vears in front of him. 

I have not looked up the last of St. 
Simon’s grandsons standing in 1921, 
but there must be a lot of them, among 
many others Stedfast, Willonyx, The 
White Knight, Greenback, Storno- 
way, Long Set, Lomond, and 
Charles O’Malley who now com- 
I do 


mands a very high fee. 
not think The White Knight as a 
four-year-old has ever been rated at 


quite his true value. ‘I can never 
forget his glorious gallop in the 
Cesarewitch when he gave over forty 
pounds to a strongly-fancied winner 
in Demure and was beaten only three- 
quarters of a length. If he had won 
he would have made himself im- 
mortal. Some weakness in his breed- 
ing on the dam’s side probably 
accounts for his not having got any- 
thing within many pounds of his own 
form, and it is a fact that with all his 
good qualities he was not in appear- 
ance very distinguished. I do not 
like the idea of depreciating the White 
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Knight and Radium because an un- 
fortunate breakdown, after his victory 
in the Grand Prix, kept Spearmint 
out of their path in 1907. People 
years ago duly admired Ely and Cam- 
buscan as Cup horses even though as 
four-year-olds they escaped the rivalry 
of Blair Athol. All this by the way. 

The one horse of the Galopin-St. 
Simon line in a later generation for 
whom I venture to predict success at 
the stud is By Jingo—a natural stayer 
if ever there was one. We have his 
trainer's word for it that before 
winning the Ascot Cup two years ago 
he had never in his life had a two 
miles gallop ; and yet he beat Air Raid 
quite comfortably. Being by Aquas- 
cutum he does not come of a fashion- 
able branch of the St. Simon line, but 
he was undoubtedly very good. When 
he won at Manchester in 1918 I was 
told the stable estimate made him out 
to be something quite exceptional. 

In going through the records for 
evidence that the St. Simon horses are 
the best stayers in the world, I made 
one rule, treating as stayers horses 
that had won over distances of a mile 
and a half and upwards. That I 
think was quite fair and reasonable. In 
high-class company non-stayers do not 
win ata mileanda half. Evena horse 
of such marvellous speed as Slieve Gal- 
lion failed in the Derby, though per- 
haps he might have won if there had 
been a Fred Archer to hold him back 
and come with one run at the finish. 
I found the evidence overwhelming, 
especially with regard to the Ascot 
Cup—the best test of all—but with 
this part of my subject I will deal 
next month. 


Rie 


NE evening a little while ago 
I played in a tournament at the 
Kensington Bridge Club, in which 
72 players participated; the play was 
strenuous, since the first prize 
amounted to a considerable sum; it is 
perhaps needless to add that I did not 
win it. I went to bed in a nervous 
condition and with more than my 
usual restlessness. What follows is 
truthfully related in the following 
three sections : 


First BRIDGE DREAM. 


I was once more in the crowded 
Bridge Room, dealt and declared a 
No Trump; the second player re- 
sponded: ‘‘ With the assistance of 
my partner I’ll make it two of any- 
thing.’’ I remonstrated, of course, 
that such a declaration was illegal and 
contrary to rule; upon much conten- 
tion of the second player an outside 
party was called in to render a 
decision, and this third person hap- 
pened to be my son, who after hearing 
both sides said: ‘‘ This is a very fine 
point, and it has often occurred to me 
that such a claim might be made. 
Very sorry, Dad, but the call of the 
second player stands; in fairness I 
cannot render any other decision.” 
In great anger I awoke, and it took 
me some minutes to realise that it was 
only a nightmare. Undoubtedly I 
had Bridge on the brain, because 
herewith my next one. 


SECOND BRIDGE DREAM. 


Seated in the same crowded club 
room, I dealt and at once declared a 


Extraordinary Bridge Dream 


BY 


H. B. GROSS. 


No Trump, whereupon my neighbour 
to the left, this time a lady, declared 
Two Hearts, and added, ‘‘ | am, how- 
ever, sorry to inform you, that inad- 
vertently I swallowed the Ace of 
Hearts, an accident, doncherno!’’ and 
persisted that the call was perfectly 
legitimate; once more a third party 
was called in to render a decision, who 
after hearing both sides and inquiring 
whether the other three players had 
the Ace in question, which was nega- 
tived, said: ‘‘ Evidently the Ace of 
Hearts is not in sight and has not been 
exposed, and as the lady’s assertion 
cannot be doubted, the call of Two 
Hearts stands.”’ I awoke with a 
physical jerk that nearly wrenched my 
joints apart, and again after a few 
minutes I began to realise that I had 
been in the land of dreams. 

It was quite a time ere I fell asleep 
after that, because I tossed to and 
fro for more than an hour with the two 
previous dreams running riot in my 
brain, but once again I became the 
victim of my 


THIRD BRIDGE DREAM. 


A No Trumper had been declared 
by the dealer, which was passed all 
around. It became my turn to lead, 
whereupon I blew a lurid flame of fire 
from my mouth, which upon striking 
the table, became the Ace of Clubs; 
turning to the declarer I said sarcastic- 
ally: ‘‘ This is to show you that I 
make light of your No Trumper! ”’ I 
remember nothing more, but I know 
that I awoke in quite a cheerful frame 
of mind. 


LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


N pursuance of our examination of 

the racing provided month by 
month we have come to July, and per- 
haps it is not generally recognised 
what an amount of money there is to 
be won and what good horses are 
accustomed to win it at a time when 
one might imagine sport was slack, 
so many people being away holiday 
making at home or abroad. To begin 
with there is the Newmarket First 
July, which has probably begun, or 
may even have been ended, in the 
month of June; but we are considering 
it at its nominal date. The fixture is 
notable for its two-year-old events. 
No attempt seems to have been made 
to popularise a handicap, a race the 
interest of which would arise from 
ante-post betting, at either of the 
gatherings ‘‘ Behind the Ditch,’’ to 
speak of the July course by its accus- 
tomed name. There are, indeed, 
handicaps of some value, the Hare 
Park, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Girton — confined to three-year-old 
filliles—and the Waterbeach; but 
none of these attracts more than 
passing notice, whereas the chief two- 
year-old races make an appeal to 
genuine lovers of the sport, to whom 
the search for handicap winners is a 
minor affair, if one that is at all 
regarded. 

The July Stakes, always run on the 
first day of the meeting, is the oldest 
of the two-year-old races now in the 
Calendar, dating from 1786, and has 
usually been contested by small, or 
comparatively small, fields of good 


horses, the class of the winners 
having, however, of late years re- 
vealed more weak places than were 
found in it at an earlier period. Last 
year Monarch, concerning whom fore- 
casts have been so far from fulfilment 
notwithstanding that he won the 
Middle Park Plate, beat five oppon- 
ents; the year before the shifty 
Sarchedon successful against 
three rivals; earlier distinguished 
winners were—glancing backwards— 
Rock Flint, Cicero, Sceptre, Doricles 
—who dead-heated with Veles—Des- 
mond, Donovan, Friar’s Balsam, 
Kendal, Macheath, Kermesse, 
Hannah, Lady Elizabeth, Achieve- 
ment, Cambuscan, Flying Dutchman, 
Orlando and Crucifix, to name no 
more. On the Wednesday we have 
the Plantation Plate and the Stud 
Produce Stakes; on the Thursday the 
Exeter Stakes run over six furlongs; 
on the Friday the Princess’s Plate 
and the Fulbourne Stakes. There is 
always a probability that good colts 
or fillies may take these prizes. 

A race with an interesting history, 
though not valuable in itself, is the 
July Cup, for which some of the 
speediest horses have generally gone 
to the post. Last year that charming 
mare Diadem frightened away all 
opposition, having won it from a 
single opponent the previous season. 
In 1919 Irish Elegance, one of the 
very best horses of recent years, 
added this to his record, and among 
the exploits of Sundridge, whose 
name occurs in so many great pedi- 
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grees largely owing to his son Sun- 
star, were no fewer than three vic- 
tories in the Cup. 

Until 1890 there was only a single 
meeting each year Behind the Ditch, 
and it being thought that the First 
July programme needed  strengthen- 
ing, a race called the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes was presently de- 
vised, based on the lines of the 
Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, which 
had been popularised eight years 
previously, a stake, that is, of 
£10,000, with tempting subsidies for 
placed horses. The new race was 
started in 1894, and supposed that 
season to be practically a match be- 
tween the recent Derby winner and 
the hero of 1893, Ladas and _Isin- 
glass; but Ladas could make no fight 
with the four-year-old, in spite of the 
fact that Isinglass was short of a 
gallop, and danger came from a 
totally unexpected quarter, the Duke 
of Westminster’s Bullingdon, who 
started at 50 to 1 in a field of seven 
and was beaten only a short head. 
This argued well for his future, but 
not long afterwards he was found in 
his box with a broken leg, and it was 
left an open question whether he had 
made vast improvement or whether 
the finish with Isinglass was in the 
nature of a fluke. Bullingdon was 
one of the few animals who have the 
distinction of being the son of two 
Derby winners; in his case, Melton 
and Shotover. John Porter in his 
book describes the colt as ‘‘ one of 
the most lion-hearted horses I ever 
had in my stable.’’ After the Prin- 
cess of Wales’ Stakes he won the 
Midsummer Plate. He broke his leg, 
it should be added, by kicking in his 
box at Liverpool. 

Le Var, the second winner of the 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes, was not 
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of much account and owed his  suc- 
cess largely to the advantage of a 
maiden allowance. St. Frusquin, in 
1896, was a worthy champion, and 
Velasquez in 1897 would have been 
more highly rated than he was had 
he not been overshadowed by Galtee 
More. Flying Fox, Ard Patrick, and 
Rock Sand were Derby winners who 
added the Princess of Wales Stakes 
to their score. One of the surprises 
of the race was the defeat of Prince 
Palatine by Lance Chest, it being 
thought that the Leger winner and 
winner of two Gold Cups could not 
be beaten, whereas Lance Chest was 
by no means in the first class; but 
the course evidently suited him, as he 
won the race twice. Meantime the 
prize diminished in value, and _ last 
year when won by Attilius was 
worth no more than £2,510. An- 
other classic winner was Swynford, 
and Dark Ronald would in all likeli- 
hood have added to the reputation he 
acquired in this race and in the Hunt 
Cup at Ascot had he remained in 
training. 

A two-year-old race equal in in- 
terest to the July Stakes is the 
Chesterfield, which was put back to 
the Second July Meeting. This dates 
from 1834, and the list of winners is 
not inferior to that of the other race. 
Crucifix won them both, as did 
Buchan in 1918. Others who appear 
in the list are Lemberg, Sir Archi- 
bald, Galvani, Rock Sand, St. Frus- 
quin, Meddler, a horse of the highest 
class who was unfortunately sold to 
leave the country, La Fléche, Orvieto, 
Ayrshire, Superba, St. Marguerite, 
Iroquois, Bend Or, Cremorne, King- 
craft, Formosa, Achievement, Scot- 
tish Chief and Teddington. At this 
Second July Meeting there has also 
been no attempt to establish what 
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may be called a popular stake. The 
weight for age Dullingham Stakes of 
£1,000, however, often brings out 
good horses. Last year Manilardo 
beat Black Gauntlet, a promising 
three-year-old who has not done what 
was hoped, and Arion; the Summer 
Handicap, run over a_ two-mile 
course, attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion perhaps because it is imagined 
that it may throw some light on the 
Cesarewitch, and the six furlong July 
Handicap, the victory of  Bruff 
Bridge in which last year credited Sir 
George Noble with £1,122, is toler- 
ably certain to bring out a number of 
speedy animals. But here again the 
two year-olds count, the Chesterfield 
being supplemented by the Soltykoff 
Stakes and the Saxham Plate, the 
latter won last year by Lord 
Durham’s Barrulet, who obviously 
did not do herself justice in the One 
Thousand Guineas, and unfortun- 


ately was not entered for the Oaks. 


Behind the Ditch is the perfection of 
a race-course, though for some 
strange reason the angles at the Bun- 
bury Mile winning post seem more 
than ordinarily deceptive, and results 
announced by the Judge not seldom 
cause surprise to those who have been 
looking on without his advantage in 
the matter of point of view. 

Between the two July gatherings at 
headquarters occur fixtures at Not- 
tingham, Salisbury—the Bibury Club 
Meeting—Lingfield, with Pontefract 
and Haydock Park in the North. 
The Bibury Club remains a favourite 
resort of its frequenters, though it 
cannot be pretended that the meeting 
at Salisbury compares’ with that 
which used to take place at Stock- 
bridge in the seventies, eighties and 
nineties, and never failed to attract 
the owners on whom the well-being 
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of the Turf mainly depends. Some 
of the stakes remain well worth win- 
ning, and a few of them retain their 
old Stockbridge names, notably the 
Hurstbourne, which used to be 
among the principal two-year-old 
races of the year, and the Cham- 
pagne, which ranks little behind the 
other; but the gentlemen _ riders, 
plentiful at the Hampshire gathering, 
are now scarce. Lingfield is always 
attractive, and at this July Meeting 
there are a couple of good stakes, the 
Lingfield Park of £1,000, and the 
Great Foal Plate. 

After the three days of the Second 
July come two days at Sandown, 
when prior to the war we used to have 
the Eclipse Stakes at its original 
value, £10,000, this having been 
the first of what were called the Ten 
Thousand Pounders, due to the per- 
spicacity of Mr. Hwfa Williams, and 
the National Breeders’ Foal Stakes, 
the richest two-year-old race of the 
season, which grew to be worth 
£5,0co. A decreasing number of 
racegoers now recall the miserably 
wet day in 1886 when Bendigo won 
the first Eclipse. It had not been 
originally proposed to run the race 
every year, the idea being that 
owners would not be willing to pro- 
vide their share of the funds. As a 
consequence there was no race in 
1887, and not a very good one in 
1888, when Tom Cannon on Orbit, 
beat his eldest son on Orbit’s stable 
companion Ossory. Ayrshire was 
the third Eclipse winner. Again 
there was no race in 1890, but an ex- 
tremely exciting one the following 
season. 

It was thought that this Eclipse was 
what is called ‘‘ good’’ for Com- 
mon, who had won the Derby, and 
approaching the bend at Sandown an 
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animal who seemed to be quite out of 
the fight was Surefoot, who had dis- 
appointed so grievously at Epsom 
where odds were laid upon him. 
Shouts of 20 to 1 against him were 
freely raised; but after rounding the 
turn he came with a rush up the hill 
and gained a decisive victory. There 
was more sensation in 1892 when 
Orme, having been cured of the 
illness, caused by poisoning, which 
nearly proved fatal—the treatment 
which enabled him to recover being an 
achievement upon which John Porter 
particularly prides himself—won the 
Eclipse, which he was to carry off 
again twelve months later. The name 
of Isinglass occurs here as in so many 
great stakes, and there follows a name 
which in my opinion ought not to 
appear, that of the French colt Le 
Justicier ; for had Mr. James Russel’s 
Whittier been more skilfully handled 
the prize would not have gone abroad. 


It is somewhat strange that the con- 
stant rivals St. Frusquin and Per- 
simmon should both have won the 
Eclipse, the former as a three-year-old, 


the latter as a four. Velasquez justi- 
fied his reputation, Flying Fox went 
‘to the post with the usual result when 
the did so, and Diamond Jubilee, a 
‘vastly different colt as a three-year-old 
from what he had been as a two, 
helped to give King Edward promin- 
ence in the winning list of 1900. 
There was more sensation in 1901, 
for the saddle on Epsom Lad slipped 
‘back as the leaders were nearing the 
post, and the rider, a South American 
named Gomez, by an_ extraordinary 
acrobatic feat got on to the horse’s 
withers and passed the judge carrying 
the saddle in his hand. Bad jockey- 
ship on Colonel Harry McCalmont’s 
Rising Glass enabled the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Cheers to win in 1902; 
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and 1903 saw a sefisational finish be- 
tween Ard Patrick, winner of the 
Derby, and Sceptre, winner of all the 
other four classics, the colt having a 
neck the better of it, whether or not 
due to more skilful handling remains 
a disputed point. There was another 
supposed certainty in 1907, Sancy in 
the Manton stables. Odds of 5 to 2 
were laid on him, and he was beaten 
a short head by the Hunt Cup winner 
Lally. Mr. Purefoy kindly told me 
he expected the latter to win, but I 
could not believe in his success. Your 
Majesty, the winner in 1908, went on 
to carry off the Leger, as did Bayardo 
in 1909—with a great many other races 
in addition. Many hold to the 
opinion that Lemberg ought also to 
have won the Doncaster classic in 
1910; he dead-heated for the Eclipse 
with Neil Gow, who had beaten him 
a short head for the Two Thousand, 
an example of form coming out with 
remarkable accuracy. Had Maher, 
we will say been more fortunate at 
Doncaster, the Eclipse would have 
been extraordinary for the fact that it 
had been won by no fewer than five 
consecutive Leger winners, Swynford 
and Prince Palatine being the other 
two. Tracery and Hapsburg won 
Eclipses, as did Buchan twice, fol- 
lowing the example of Orme, and this 
completes the list. 

The National Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
dates from 1889, but it was not to 
begin with a prize of its subsequent 
value, and the first few winners do not 
compare with those who followed ; one 
of them indeed was, to put it plainly, a 
bad horse, Emsworth, who most un- 
expectedly beat a really good filly by 
a head. Chelandry the following 
season raised the character of the race 
and it was sustained by Cyllene, 
Democrat, a first-class two-year-old 
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who afterwards completely lost his 
form, Game Chick, who would prob- 
ably have accomplished great things 
had she remained sound in her wind, 
Rabelais, who has done such admir- 
able service at the stud in France. 
The invincible Pretty Polly, Cicero, 
Traquair, White Eagle, Bayardo, 
Neil Gow, Cellini, Prue, who won this 
event for Lord Rosebery for the fifth 
time, Chelandry, Cicero, Traquair, 
and Neil Gow having been the 
previous bearers of the primrose and 
rose hoops, The Tetrarch, his son 
Tetratema, these all give brilliance to 
the list; and here Polly Flinders fol- 
lowed in her dam’s footsteps, though 
she has done little else. During the 
two afternoons at Sandown last year 
notwithstanding the diminution in the 
value of the Eclipse and the National 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes, a sum of £9,978 
was distributed among winning 
owners, not reckoning a large amount 
won by seconds and in some instances 
by third horses. 

Leicester is of small account, but 
Liverpool Summer is a particularly 
enjoyable fixture, for one reason, as 
being in agreeable contrast to the 
crowd and scurry of the popular 
Spring Meeting. At Liverpool stakes 
are high, and during the three days 
the amount distributed in 1920 was 
£12,175. On the first afternoon the 
Mersey Two-year-old Stakes, the 
Liverpool Plate, a mile and six fur- 
longs, and the St. George Stakes, a 
mile and three furlongs, are the chief 
events. On the second day, the 
Knowsley Dinner Stakes, the five 
furlong Molyneux Handicap, and 
the Lancashire Breeders’ Produce 
Two-year-old Stakes come on_ for 
decision ; whilst on the last day the 
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Liverpool Cup is supplemented by the 
Atlantic Stakes for three-year-olds, 
both these having last year been 
worth over £1,700. Unfortunately 
Friday at Liverpool clashes with the 
first day of the Hurst Park Meeting, 
for many racegoers would be glad to 
attend both. The Liverpool Summer 
Cup dates from 1828, and as might 
have been expected, Lord Derby’s 
black jacket and white cap have on 
several occasions been carried to vic- 
tory at this his home meeting. A 
remarkable instance of what is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ horses for courses ’’ has 
occurred in the race for the Cup, Mr. 
Nelke’s China Cock having won two 
Liverpool Summer Cups and having 
also been successful in the Spring and 
in the Autumn. There seems no par- 
ticular reason why this oval course, 
with merely gentle gradients, should 
suit any particular horse, but it cer- 
tainly seemed to suit China Cock. 

The event of the first afternoon at 
Hurst Park is the Lambton Gold Cup; 
of the second day the Duchess of 
York Plate, but the programmes 
generally are of interest throughout. 
Last year the Duchess of York Plate 
was won by Bracket, whose merit was 
not recognised at the time, as she 
started the outsider of the party, 
which is perhaps somewhat strange as 
she had won her previous race at New- 
market, after finishing second for the 
Esher Cup, prior to which she had 
won a three-year-old Handicap at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting. Good- 
wood may fall in either July or 
August. Often the meeting is held 
on dates which include both months, 
but comment on this delightful fix- 
ture may be reserved for future con- 
sideration. 


WHEN DURING THE WAR MAJOR G. D. GILES, THE WELL-KNOWN ARTIST OF SPORT, WAS 
IDEA OF DECORATING THE SMOKING ROOM, THESE TWO PAGES 
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Trotting 


BY 


S.A. WHITE. 


UT for the untimely death in 

August last of Mr. Walter 
Winans there would have been now 
established in England a strong Ama- 
teur Driving Club for racing between 
trotting horses. For many years he 
endeavoured to make the driving of 
trotting and pacing horses popular 
with the leading sportsmen in this 
country, but it was only in the year of 
his decease that he saw Challenge 
Cups for such classes of horses com- 
peted for at the Royal Richmond 
Show. As chairman of the British 
Amateur Driving Club Mr. Winans 
had secured the use of Parsloes Park, 
a fine driving track situated in the 
parish of Dagenham and Barking, and 
owned by the National Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association, for the holding 
of meetings; but he was the life and 
soul of the club, and no one with his 
energy and enthusiasm has yet come 
forward to succeed him. 

The value of the trotting horse as an 
animal of general utility has never 
been properly appreciated in this 
country in the same manner as it is in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Belgium and France, and by our late 
enemies. For years the best horses 
imported here from America were 
eagerly snapped up by German and 
Austrian buyers, and it is now on record 
that immediately upon the seizure of 
Belgium the Germans captured all the 
best trotting stallions and brood mares 
and sent them far into the interior of 
their own country, knowing full well 
the special usefulness of such animals, 


for they possess wonderful speed and 
stamina and remarkable weight carry- 
ing and weight pulling powers. 
During the past couple of seasons 
there has been a great revival of the 
sport and the importations from the 
United States have been of great value 
to British breeders. Up to 1919 the 
English track record for a mile was 
2 min. 16 sec., whereas it is now 2 min. 
12 sec. by The Rascal imported from 
Canada by George Cooper, of Croy- 
don, and as this pacer is improving it 
will probably not be long before his 
record is materially reduced. Mr. 
Cooper has been a staunch supporter 
of trotting for many years and is a 
keen judge of a horse as well as one of 
the most efficient amateur drivers we 
have in this country. Among the 
famous horses he had in the old days 
was Jim Driscoll, who put up some 
smart records. Mr. Cooper’s great 
knowledge of trotting was gained in 
the United States, and as he loves the 
sport for its own sake he is always 
endeavouring to import faster and 
better horses to this country. Hence 
his acquisition of The Rascal. He 
usually drives his own horses and his 
great ambition always is to go right 
out and if possible to beat record time. 
Our times are at present a very long 
way behind those of America, where 
the trotting record for the mile is 
I min. 58 sec. made by Uhlan, and the 
pacing 1 min. 554 sec. by Dan Patch; 
but we are steadily improving, and the 
speed rates now registered on English 
tracks are immeasurably superior to 
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those made prior to the war. This is 
particularly noticeable in handicaps at 
Audenshaw, Parsloes Park and Green- 
ford Driving Park, the three principal 
driving tracks in England, and is un- 
doubtedly due to the large importa- 
tions of American horses; for although 
many of those brought here for the 
Spring sales were secured by foreign 
buyers, many were bought by British- 
ers and have since shown particularly 
good racing form. Yet, somehow or 
other, they do not reach up to their 
American figures, even after becom- 
ing apparently well acclimatised, the 
theory being that the humid atmos- 
phere is against them. Prior to the 
advent of The Rascal and other im- 
ports from America we had in Rich- 
mond one of the best horses ever seen 
on the trotting track. This animal 
won event after event, seeming to gain 
more speed every time he raced. The 
value of his work can be better esti- 
mated when it is known that his 
trainer, driver and owner, Mr. Smith, 
weighs somewhere about fifteen stone. 
The horse has been racing continu- 
ously for something like seven years, 
and the trophies he has secured for his 
owner have been of high value. 

Frank Dewey, a horse imported last 
year from America, has recently won 
a scratch race at Audenshaw in 2 min. 
13 1/5 sec. This horse has an Ameri- 
can record of 2 min 13% sec., and is 
exceptionally well bred. Audenshaw 
is the headquarters of the Northern 
District Trotting Association and last 
year something like £15,000 was given 
away in prizes. 

In America aM trotting and pacing 
racing is conducted on the class sys- 
tem. In this country handicaps are 
prepared and we rarely have a scratch 
race except at Audenshaw, the great 
home of trotting in the North of Eng- 
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land. There are occasional matches 
at Parsloes Park and Greenford, but 
handicaps are the vogue and for these 
an entry of fifty horses is usually 
secured. All the best tracks have a 
circuit of half a mile measured three 
feet from the inside edge and the usual 
custom is to decide races over the dis- 
tance of a mile. 

The Greenford track is a new one, on 
the construction of which considerable 
sums have ‘been expended. It has 
stabling accommodation for two hun- 
dred horses. On a recent visit I found 
every box full and owners crying out 
for more room. The races are all 
started by pistol and the judging is 
done over a wire stretched right across 
the track from the judge’s box. Dur- 
ing the race the horses are only 
allowed to ‘‘break’’ twice from the 
trot or pace; on the third occasion they 
are disqualified. When a horse goes 
into a gallop he must be pulled up and 
made to trot or pace again. If he is 
on the lead and breaks into a gallop, 
thus gaining ground, he is promptly 
disqualified. There are many rules 
in trotting made to keep the sport in 
every way clean and fair, and the 
officials are always on the look-out for 
any infringements. 

In the olden days most of the trot- 
ting matches were brought off on the 
road, and there was a famous course 
on Sunbury Common. Prints of rac- 
ing there are often found in out of the 
way hostelries. A high wheeled 
vehicle was then used for the sport, 
but the introduction of the cycle and 
the invention of pneumatic tyres has 
led to a greatly improved type of car- 
tiage known as the ‘“ sulky,’’ while 
for pleasure work on the road the 
‘‘matinée cart’? or American wagon is 
commonly used. 

The first solid attempt to make trot- 
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ting popular in England was that of 
Mr. Cathcart, who founded an English 
Trotting Association with Alexandra 
Park as its headquarters and issued a 
regular Trotting Caiendar. It was at 
one of the Alexandra Park meetings 
in 1883 that Nelly Patchen, owned by 
Mr. J. Bambridge, won the Champion 
Shield. Her times for the distance 
were half a mile in 1 min. 11 sec., mile 
2 min. 31 sec. The ‘“‘bicycle sulky”’ 
had not then been introduced, and the 
fact that what was practically a kind of 
toad cart was used must be taken into 
consideration when comparing this 
mare’s time with that of modern racers. 
After a while Mr. Cathcart threw in 
his lot with racing under Jockey Club 
Rules, and with his retirement meet- 
ings at Alexandra Park speedily ter- 
minated. In Lancashire and York- 
shire the sport was kept going, and 
racing on the roads was not uncom- 
mon ; but it was left to the Haverstock 


Club to make the first big step towards 


the revival in the South. It was, how- 
ever, only able to hold a few meetings 
each year at its headquarters at Wemb- 
ley Park, owing to the venue being 
inside 10 miles from Charing Cross 
and thereby coming within the restric- 
tions of the Metropolitan Race Course 
Act, which prohibits the holding of 
race meetings within the area, except 
under special licence from the magis- 
trates. 

Another Club was therefore formed, 
the Essex Amateur Trotting Club, and 
this club secured possession of Pars- 
loes Park, Dagenham, a fine old de- 
mesne about four miles from Barking, 
now the property of the National Trot- 
ting Horse Breeders’ Association. A 
splendid track was constructed and 
1acing started there in 1go01. The first 
year £1,700 was distributed in prizes, 
in the second year this sum was materi- 
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ally increased, in addition to the valu- 
able Gold Cup given for a first-class 
race in commemoration of the corona- 
tion of the late King Edward. This 
was won by Miss Evelyn, a beautiful 
mare who had a record of 2 min. 16} 
sec. for the mile. She was one of the 
very large stud possessed by Mr. Louis 
W. Winans, who, like his brother the 
late Mr. Walter Winans, did an 
immense amount of good to trotting in 
England by importing high class 
horses, exhibiting them at our princi- 
pal shows and running them at our 
chief trotting meetings. His pacers, 
Bobby Hal and Charlie B., held a mile 
record as a pair of 2 min. 13 sec. 

Subsequent to the formation of the 
Essex Club another was instituted at 
Imber Court Park, Thames Ditton, 
where on August 13th, 1906, Grace 
Greenlander, owned by Mr. Isher- 
wood, of Bolton, covered three miles 
in 7 min. 15 3/5 sec., and later in the 
year went two miles in 4 min. 49 3/5 
sec., both English track records. 

This was perhaps the best track in 
England, being made of natural soil 
and of exceptional width. Meetings 
were held almost every week in this 
Park until the outbreak of war, when 
it was shut up and never re-opened. 
Nor is it likely to be, for the Metro- 
politan Police have secured possession 
of it as a sports’ ground. 

For a time there were meetings at 
Belhus Park, Aveley, the seat of Sir 
Horace Lennard, Bart. The Park 
was leased by Mr. George Duller, now 
a well known trainer under the Rules. 
Belhus was not perhaps inaptly termed 
at that time the ‘‘ Newmarket of Trot- 
ting,’’ and so it bid fair to be, for it 
was a delightful Park with a natural 
grass track of three-quarters of a mile 
in extent. But Mr. Duller had to give 
up trotting when he took to training 
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under the Rules of the Jockey Club. 
There was also a track at Southend, 
but no club, most of the meetings be- 
ing run by the officials of what is now 
termed the London Trotting Club, a 
body which, having lost grip of Pars- 
loes Park, searched London for a suit- 
able ground, and eventually lighting 
upon Greenford thereby acquired a 
‘spacious driving park close to Green- 
ford Railway Station. The track there 
is half a mile in extent and very wide. 
Some remarkable trotters and pacers 
have been produced of late vears, but 
as I have already pointed out, the 
science of ‘sulky’ building has helped 
to create those wonders. Shoeing has 
also become a fine art, and the modern 
trotter possesses an immense advant- 
age over the old-time horse. What 
wonders some of the old ones must 
have been! The under 14 hands 2 in. 


pony mare Phenomena, for instance, 
foaled in 1788, was matched amongst 
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many other engagements to trot 19 
miles within the hour, the backer of 
time paying forfeit when it leaked out 
that in a trial she did four miles inside 
11 min. When 23 years old she 
trotted g miles in 28} min., and her 
usual weight was 10 stone. There are 
dozens of well authenticated records of 
a hundred years ago which compare 
by no means unfavourably with 
modern horses. 

The great drawback to progress in 
trotting is the absence of a Central 
Control body, though good results 
have followed an agreement for the 
mutual recognition of suspensions. 
The sport is, however, now carried 
out on very good lines, and the class 
of horses competing is of a much 
higher standard than a decade ago, 
when to cover a mile in 2 min. 20 sec. 
was considered a remarkable perform- 
ance. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


Our POLLUTED STREAMS. 


Far the most important fishing news 
of the last few weeks is the starting of a 
new movement to deal with pollution. I 
‘ have touched on the beginnings of this 
movement before, so I need not go back 
to them. We are now, I am rejoiced to 
be able to say, advanced beyond be- 
ginnings, and the movement is taking 
shape. In spite of the coal strike and 
disturbed communications the conference 
at Fishmongers’ Hall on June 7th was 
representative of many of the chief fish- 
ing interests, and it was very much in 
earnest. The presence of Mr. H. G. 
Maurice, of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, and of Mr. W. L. Calder- 
wood, Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
Scotland, helped materially to give 
significance to the discussion, and, 


though both these gentlemen naturally 
had to weigh their words, their sympathy 
was obviously very heartily with the 
movement, and they both made some use- 


ful practical suggestions. Nothing, per- 
haps, more clearly demonstrated how bad 
the pollution evil is now than the fact 
that several speakers at the conference 
appeared almost to despair of anything 
being done, and there seemed a risk at 
one time that the constructive object of 
the meeting might be lost sight of in a 
haze of general indignation. The Chair- 
man, however, was Lord Desborough, 
who has a wonderful knack of getting a 
meeting to the point, however circuitous 
the approaches, and without undue delay 
the substantive motion, with some slight 
amendment which added to its scope, 
was passed unanimously. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME. 


It will be well, I think, to quote the 
exact wording of this resolution, which 
may some day be of historical import- 
ance in the annals of sport. It ran: 


‘‘ That the conference, representative: 
of the salmon and freshwater fisheries of 
the United Kingdom, having regard to. 
the deplorable position of the fisheries in 
relation to river pollution, decides to 
form an organisation with the object of 
taking united action in the matter as. 
follows : 

To approach the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and_ the 
Ministry of Health, and to ask for a 
conference between each ministry or the 
two ministries jointly and a committee 
appointed by the conference. 

‘*“ 2. To decide on details of organisa- 
tion for combined action upon such ques- 
tions as collection of information, 
furtherance of scientific investigation, 
propaganda, negotiations with manufac- 
turers and sanitary authorities, and 
prosecutions. 

‘““And appoints an executive com- 
mittee to take action with regard to the 
ministries and confer and report upon 
organisation. This committee to consist 
of four representatives each of the 
National Association of Fishery Boards, 
the Alliance for the Prevention of Pol- 
lution, the National Federation of 
Anglers, and the Salmon and Trout 
Association, with power to add to their 
number. And that the Federation of 
British Industries be invited to co- 
operate. Each organisation to elect 
its own representatives.’ ”’ 

This committee will be appointed 
without delay, and it will have plenty to 
do. It received various ‘‘ pointers ’’ 
from the speakers at the conference 
which will undoubtedly be useful to it in 
mapping out its campaign. One of the 
most practical was the suggestion by 
Mr. Arthur N. Gilbey that there should 
be a guaranteed defence fund. Sinews 
of war are essential, and there is no 
doubt that plenty of money will be 
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forthcoming if the angling public is ap- 
proached in the right way. Another was 
the opinion expressed by several speakers 
that not the least important need was to 
educate the public as to the mischief 
that is going on, and the consequent 
value of a vigorous use of propaganda. 
Yet anothe: was the chairman’s advice as 
‘to going carefully into the possibilities 
inherent in the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion Act, which is on the Statute Book 
and which must surely be capable of 
achieving more than it has achieved so 
far. It is pretty evident—even without 
minute examination of details—that the 
provisions of this Act are not being en- 
forced as they should be, and the sug- 
gestion is one that the committee will 
doubtless follow at once. It may find 
that enforcement of the Act has been 
hampered by the unwillingness of local 
authorities of one kind and another to 
take steps which might stir up _ local 
troubles—that is one of the chief 
obstacles to progress and reform of any 
kind. But there are ways of stirring up 
local authorities if there is need, and a 
strong independent organisation with 
plenty of money would have no real dif- 
ficulty in applying any required stimulus. 
Much more can probably be done with 
the Pollution Act than hitherto, and this 
seems one of the plain roads to im- 
provement. 


Tue More Way. 


There were, however, other roads 
visible to some of the speakers at the 
conference, roads not perhaps so easy to 
tread but probably leading further if we 
could once get going on them. One of 
the disadvantages in placing one’s whole 
trust on the action of the law may be 
found in the old maxim, De minimis non 
curat lex, which may perhaps be inter- 
preted, ‘‘ The law takes no account of 
straws blowing on the wind.’’ It would 
be, I should say, an impossible thing to 
get the law to step in at the point which 
is necessary in the view of the angler, 
when the first slight manifestations are 
‘being given that a water is not quite so 
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pure as it was. Pollution may be very 
gradual in its development, beginning, 
perhaps, with the destruction of some of 
the lesser insect life of a river, and only 
working up by slow degrees to the death 
of fish. And even when it has got so 
far that the fish are succumbing its 
action may be to some extent masked by 
the fact that some species are hardier 
than others. I am sure that the disap- 
pearance of the more delicate species like 
the salmonidae from some rivers has 
been attributed to the hand of Fate 
or some other apparently unavoid- 
able cause, when it should really 
be ascribed to steadily increasing pollu- 
tion. The foul state of an estuary will, 
of course, explain the absence of salmon 
themselves, since they are migratory and 
must be able to travel down to the sea 
in their youth and up from it in their 
maturity. The disappearance of trout or 
grayling may want more explaining, but 
1 suspect that both the ova and the fry 
are more delicate than those of most 
coarse fish, while it may be that the 
small creatures which form the chief food 


of the fry are more delicate still, and 
therefore a lack of food is part of the 


trouble. Anyhow, whatever the exact 
process, it is quite clear that there are 
definite stages in the pollution evil, of 
which the earlier are very hard to define 
sufficiently for the aid of the law to be 
invoked successfully. 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION. 


In the interests of our rivers, however, 
it is desirable in the extreme that the 
trouble should be tackled at the very 
earliest moment of its appearance, and 
this is one of the points which the con- 
ference had in mind. It is possible for 
any onlooker to see the effects of some 
sudden and serious pollution which kills 
fish then and there, but it is only pos- 
sible by means of scientific research and 
close investigation to trace the progress 
of lesser contaminations which only 
affect a portion of the river life. In the 
long run these lesser contaminations are 
the more dangerous because the changes 
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in a river are so gradual that they do not 
compel attention. What is seems to be 
regarded as what must be. One can 
easily understand the process which 


would make a man _ say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
there used to be trout there when I was 
while his great-grandson might 


a boy, 


FISHING ON THE THAMES. 


follow him with, ‘‘ Oh, yes, there used 
to be fish there when I was a boy.”’ 
Between the disappearance of the last 
trout and the disappearance of the last 
fish, probably a roach, there would have 
been a period of steady deterioration, so 
steady that its definite stages could 
hardly be observed, and people would 
acquiesce in what looked almost like the 
working of some natural law. 

To deal with a process like this—I 
have no doubt it has been carried out on 
most of those rivers which are now fish- 
less—it is necessary to be very sure of 
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the facts and of the way in which all the 
different kinds of pollution act on the 
river and its life. It is necessary to 
bring proofs which will convince those 
who know nothing of the subject. And 
this can only be done by careful tabula- 
tion of facts and by scientific research. 


Photo: Sport and General. 


A CAS1— 


But I am sure it can be done, and I 
hope that the new committee will before 
very long be in a position to bring such 
proofs. Further, I am sure that it will 
be possible not only to bring proofs of 
trouble, but at the same time to offer 
prescriptions for remedying it, to say, 
‘* Such and such an effluent has the fol- 
lowing effects, but all danger may be 
avoided by taking the following steps.’’ 
For science is nothing if not construc- 
tive, and the discovery of a poison is 
always followed by the discovery of the 
proper antidote. 
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EDUCATION AND PERSUASION. 

My own view of the matter is that 
research and the educational campaign 
must go hand in hand if we are to 
achieve all that we want. It is not dif- 
ficult to shock people into appreciation of 
some evil, but it is not so easy to keep 
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would gladly lend a hand in the purifica- 
tion of river systems if it could be made 
clear to them that there were simple 
methods of setting about it without the 
need for any very great outlay of money. 
The co-operative method of working has 
been tried here and there with good 
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them keyed-up to the point of awaiting 
remedies in the future—they are apt to 
forget about the matter, and, if stirred 
up again at a later date, to be bored by 


their dim remembrances. The wise re- 
former does not bring his indictment till 
he is ready to apply his remedies, and so 
he is able to get reforms carried through 
while public interest or the public con- 
science is in its first state of waking. 
There is also the importance of having 
full knowledge of causes and effects when 
it comes to what may be called the per- 
suasive part of the campaign. I have a 
firm belief that many industrial concerns 


results as things are. With more know- 
ledge it could surely be applied pretty 
generally. Anyhow it seems to me 
essential to make the fullest possible use 
of the power of persuasion and goodwill 
just now when we are, so to say, begin- 
ning a new industrial epoch. After the 
upsetting effects of a long war, and after 
the economic disturbances of the subse- 
quent years, things are due to begin 
again, and there is sure before long to 
be a great burst of industrial energy and 
mechanical development. Unless we can 
guard against it increased pollution is 
absolutely certain to follow. But we 
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ought to be able to guard against it and 
to get industry itself to do its share if we 
go to work in the right way. 


Som_E Bic Fisu. 


The Angler’s News in its issue of 
June 11th, published the annual list of 
big fish which has long been a feature of 
the paper. It is an inspiring document 
calculated to cheer on the young angler 
who hopes some day to fill his hall with 
specimens in glass cases. The most re- 
markable fish on the list is certainly the 
53-lb. pike caught by Mr. John Garvin 
on Lough Conn nearly a year ago. We 
have had rumours of monsters like this 
from time to time, but they have been 
mostly received with hesitation. In the 
case of the 53-pounder, however, the 
evidence was good enough for Mr. R. 
B. Marston to give that reward of ten 
guineas which he had been offering in 
The Fishing Gazette for years, so the 
fish may take its place among the 
authentic records. Besides this huge 
creature thirty-two other pike between 
20 Ib. and 30 lb. are mentioned by The 
Angler’s News. It is really very en- 
couraging to think that so many were 
caught in a single season, for it shows 
that the twenty-pounder which is hoped 
for some day by every pike-fisher is by 
no means beyond legitimate expectation. 
Probably there are just as many in our 
waters as ever there wert, for they have 
never been regarded as a commonplace 
of sport even in the best waters. I 
expect that big salmon too are as fre- 
quent as ever, perhaps more frequent, 
because the rivers up which they run 
most are better managed than they used 
to be. The Wye is good for one or two 
fish over 4o lbs. in most years nowadays. 
Its biggest last year was 52 lbs. The 
Deveron yielded the heaviest of the year, 
56 lbs. The Hampshire rivers seem to 
attract big salmon, though they do not 
get such numbers as other districts. 
The Stour has one of 45 lbs. to its credit 
and the Avon three of 4o lbs., 42 Ibs. and 
424 lbs. 

The biggest trout on the list is one of 
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144 lbs. from Loch Rannoch, and next 
to it comes a 14-pounder from the 
Beauly. I am not sure what sort of fish 
this was—whether it was a trout which 
had got into the river from some loch. 
If not, if it was a genuine river fish, it 
must rank as one of the most remark- 
able specimens of the year. There is 
nothing of really outstanding magnitude 
on any of the lists of coarse fish recorded. 
A bream of 8} lb. from the Thames and 
a chub of 7} lb. from a pond in Not- 
tingham are perhaps the most note- 
worthy. But one is apt to go too much 
by figures in estimating the importance 
of specimen fish when they are grouped 
together in this way. Really one ought 
to take the water and circumstances of 
their capture into account. On the river 
which saw most of my early fishing I 
remember well the sensation caused by 
the capture of a pike of about 11 lb. A 
roach of 1 lb. was considered a big one 
there, and I never heard of a chub weigh- 
ing more than 2$ lb. Yet it was not a 
bad ‘fishing district on the whole—any- 
how fish were plentiful if not large. The 
‘“complete angler learns, think, 
more or less to adapt his attitude of mind 
to the conditions of his fishing. To me, 
1 think, comes quite as much pride over 
the capture of a half-pound trout in a 
Devonshire stream as when fortune has 
given me a two-pounder from a_chalk- 
stream. In this connection two fish re- 
ported in the Field in successive weeks 
deserve to be mentioned, one of them a 
10-lb. pike from the Hampshire Avon 
caught by Captain Boles, the other a 
trout of 8 lb. 6 oz. caught in a lake in 
Wales by Colonel H. E. Clover. Both 
these fine fish were landed on 4x gut, a 
circumstance which will, I warrant, keep 
them ever alive in the memory of their 
captors. Two such remarkable achieve- 
ments have not often been chronicled in 
such quick succession. 


Mr. P. D. MALLOocH. 


The angling world has suffered a great 
loss by the death of Mr. P. D. Malloch, 
who was quite one of its foremost 
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figures. He had just claims to esteem as 
a tackle-maker, an angler, a_ practical 
naturalist, and a fishery manager, and he 
will be very much missed. In many 
matters, and especially in regard to the 
natural life of Scottish rivers, Malloch 
was quite one of the first authorities. 
No man had observed the ways of 
salmon and trout more minutely than he, 
and his handsome volume on the Life- 
history of Salmon and other fish is one 
of the chief standard works. I believe 
he was contemplating another book, and 
it is to be hoped that he has left some 
materials for it which may some day be 
given to the world. Too often our 
soundest authorities are content with 
practical use of their knowledge and do 
not disseminate it in any literary 
form. Malloch had almost unlimited 
mental resources for extremely interest- 
ing books, and it will be a real misfor- 
tune if another volume is not possible. 
Besides his fame as a naturalist he 
had the reputation of a really great 
angler, one of those super-fishers who 
seem to be able to ‘‘ charm ”’ fish to take 
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at their will, He had many very re- 
markable bags to his credit. This again 
was probably a result of his deep know- 
ledge of fish and their ways, for know- 
ledge is power in angling. Skill in 
managing a rod is important, of course, 
but it is not everything, as is often 
shown by the ill luck which seems to 
attend some fishermen who are undoubt- 
edly very skilful. There are many 
trifling things which are noticed by 
super-fishers, passing clouds, puffs of 
wind, etc., which seem to help their 
totals. To the rest of us such minutiz 
very likely mean nothing. 

The river Tay and its wonderful 
salmon fishing will serve as one striking 
memorial to Mr. Malloch. He was un- 
doubtedly a great manager of fisheries. 
And the esteem and respect in which he 
was generally held by fishermen who 
came into touch with him will remain as 
a memorial perhaps still more to be 
envied. Scottish angling has produced a 
few really great men, and I think that 
Malloch will be remembered among 
them. 
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“A Dog There Was’ 


BY 


W.M.L. 


N spite of his asseverations that : 

‘* the dog, I tell you, jumped on the 
car as we were leaving the Officers’ 
Club and wouldn’t leave it ’’—the 
officer who first introduced ‘‘Baker’’ to 
the Camp was always suspected of 
having flogged ’’ him—to use an 
Army expression which does not by 
any means carry the same interpreta- 
tion as its civilian namesake. And 


this, in spite of his further assertion 
that, next day, he took ‘‘Baker’’ back 
all the way to G.H.Q.—our camp lay 
some seven kilometres away—and at- 
tempted to leave him at the Club to 
rejoin his rightful owner, with no 


success. The dog, he said, refused to 
leave the car and had to be brought 
back, as he (the officer) couldn’t spend 
all the day trying to restore an unwill- 
ing animal to an invisible owner. 

Whatever the real facts of the case, 
**Baker’’ remained, and, having no 
known name of his own, was called 
after his discoverer. He was a wire- 
haired fox-terrier, with a patch over 
one eye, and even to the uninitiated it 
was evident that he was no mongrel 
gutter-bred cur, but a dog of family 
and breeding. 

He spent the first two nights in the 
mess, where, though scrupulously 
polite, he was very distant and reserved 
in spite of numerous well-meaning 
attempts to make him unbend and feel 
at home. Then he disappeared and 
the mess knew him no more. 

In due course he was found to have 
installed himself in the garage, and to 


have attached himself to one of the 
drivers, from whom, until Fate took a 
hand in his small affairs, he was in- 
separable. 

Like all dogs he loved motoring, and 
when Thorpe, his driver, was getting 
his car ready to go out, ‘‘Baker’’ sat on 
the driving-seat and watched the pro- 
cess of preparing and starting up with 
all the interest of a keen and capable 
motorist. He would then accompany 
Thorpe on the run, sitting very erect 
beside him, taking in and enjoying 
every incident of the trip. 

When, as sometimes happened, 
Thorpe had a full load of passengers, 
**Baker’’ had to be forcibly restrained 
from joining the party, and, securely 
tied up, would watch his pal drive off— 
surrounded by strange and uncon- 
genial faces—with that mutely eloquent 
sorrow of which only a dog is capable. 

On such occasions he would turn for 
comfort to another driver, Thorpe’s 
mate, and, after being untied, would 
follow the latter round and share his 
seat if he went out driving—but it was 
plain that there was little savour in the 
proceedings for ‘* Baker,’’ whose heart 
was miles away, scouring over another 
part of France in his ‘‘own’’ car and 
with his ‘‘own’’ Master’s hand at the 
wheel. 

**Baker’’ was a serious little dog, in- 
tenselv in earnest in all he did and; for 
this verv reason, highly amusing to 
watch. 

Almost daily he could be seen doing 
what we used tocall his rounds.’’ 
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When he realised that Thorpe and his 
mate were both away on trips where his 
presence was inadmissible, and were 
therefore not to be thought of, or, on 
the other hand, that they were both 
safely in their quarters off duty, and to 
be found any minute should he feel a 
yearning for them, ‘‘Baker’’ would 
leave his accustomed haunts and make 
a tour of the camp. 

His busy, earnest little person, with 
stump-tail erect and ears cocked 
steadily forward in their resolute way, 
could be seen trotting over the parade- 
ground looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, presumably to inspect the 
men’s kitchen, which lay at the further 
boundary. From there, still at the 


same purposeful trot, he went to the 
stables to inspect, and perhaps to ex- 
change a gentlemanly greeting with, 
the horses—or out of the camp alto- 
gether at one gate to re-appear, after a 
space, coming in at the other at the 
opposite end of the camp, having, pre- 


sumably, made an inspection of the 
boundary wall from the outside in 
order to make sure that no gaps existed 
by which belated soldiers could creep 
in unobserved o’ nights, instead of 
passing by the questioning eyes of the 
main guard. 

For other dogs he had no use! In 
a military camp there is always a large 
assortment of dogs, and there was 
naturally a good deal of mild “‘ scrap- 
ping ’’ amongst them, and occasion- 
ally, a real fight. Yet, though he was 
quite a diminutive person, ‘‘ Baker ”’ 
was never interfered with by any of the 
other dogs. Though not quarrelsome, 
he was no coward, and there must have 
been that in his eye which warned his 
fellows to leave him severely alone. 

** Baker ’’ had a great heart to be 
contained in such a small body, and all 
the love and staunchness of that heart 
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was to his chosen lord and master, 
whom, presumably, he had adopted 
because he recognised in him some- 
thing worthy of his passionate worship. 

I remember, one bleak night, or 
rather early morning, returning from a 
long run with Thorpe. We had started 
with a full car in the morning and 
‘‘Baker’’ was therefore left behind. 
Thorpe’s own car was out of action and 
had to be left in the garage while lie 
transferred for the day to another. 

We dropped two passengers and 
then proceeded on the day’s business. 
Owing to engine trouble, tyre trouble, 
and, in fact, the conglomeration of 
mishaps which often occur when dark- 
ness has fallen, the weather is incle- 
ment, and one is more than usually in 
a hurry to get back, it was nearly 3 a.m. 
before we at last got into camp. 

As I walked to the mess with my 
head bent to the icy blast, I saw a grey 
blur outside one of the men’s huts, 
and, putting my torch on to it, I recog- 
nised ‘‘ Baker.’’ He was lying, with 
his nose between his paws, crouched 
down on the frozen brick pathway out- 
side the hut. He saw me, of course, 
long before I showed the light, but I 
wasn’t the person for whom he was 
waiting, and his bright eyes just looked 
at the torch for a second and then 
turned away with an air of resigned in- 
difference which it is impossible to 
describe. He was dripping wet, his 
ears and muzzle were white from the 
snow which was falling fast, and he 
plainly shivered. But that was only 
‘* Baker’s ’? body. His heart was dry 
and warm, staunch as ever, and it was 
waiting for its master. 

I found Thorpe in the mess, where I 
had bidden him join me to get some- 
thing with which to keep the cold out, 
and told him that ‘‘Baker’’ was wait- 
ing for him. He did not seem im- 
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pressed, but took his drink comfort- 
ably—and another after that—before 
leisurely going to his hut. I was not 
surprised, having noticed that the sort 
of man a dog adores is not usually 
‘sloppy ’’ to his dog or to anyone 
else. 

It was some months later, on a 
baking summer day, that three of us 
were waiting at the garage for a car to 
come in to take us into the neighbour- 
ing seaport town. In due course 
Thorpe’s car came, with ‘* Baker ’’ on 
the front very much pleased with him- 
self after a nice long run with his 
beloved. 

While the car was being turned, 
preparatory to starting out again, 
**Baker’’ was handed over to another 
driver to hold, as there was no room 
for him. We set off down the road 
glad of the hood to keep off the burn- 
ing rays of a nearly vertical sun, and 
pitving the unfortunate pedestrians 


whom we passed, and who got the full 
benefit of the dense clouds of dust 
raised by the car from the rough 
country road. Then someone looked 
round and cried that ‘‘Baker’’ was fol- 


lowing us. Evidently he had escaped 
from custody, for sure enough, there he 
was, far behind, dimly seen through 
the dust, his body laid flat to the 
ground, his nose thrust forward like 
the ram of a miniature battleship, and 
his legs going all out as he hurled him- 
self after the car. 

We had to slow for a lorry and he 
drew close to us, but we soon acceler- 
ated and left him behind—Thorpe said 
that, after a certain bend in the road 
not far away, ‘‘ Baker ’’ would turn 
and goback tocamp. So we hardened 
our hearts and went on at speed. We 
could see ‘‘ Baker ’’ still hard at it, 
propelled by his great heart, shooting 
after the car in the burning heat and 
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smothered in dust, of which he raised 
a small cloud of his own as he pro- 
ceeded. 

Suddenly, from a near by camp, a 
large dog rushed out, and, as is the 
manner of dogs, proceeded to attack 
one who, he well knew, had urgent 
business ahead. There was a larger 
flurry of dust as the newcomer caught 
‘*Baker’’ and rolled him over, but in 
a couple of seconds the latter emerged 
from it and was tearing after us again. 
A big staff car flashed past us, and I 
trembled for ‘‘Baker’’—but out of the 
dim wall of dust he re-appeared hurt- 
ling along as hard as ever. 

By this time we had long passed the 
bend of which Thorpe had spoken and 
could stand it no longer. The car was 
stopped, and ‘‘ Baker ’’ drew level at 
last about as nearly ‘‘cooked’’ as ever 
dog was. His beautiful white coat was 
turned to khaki as if, chameleon-like, 
he had caught his colour from his sur- 
roundings, his breathing rivalled the 
exhaust of the car in its rapidity and 
violence, and his pink tongue, pro- 
truded to its utmost length, dripped 
like a small watering-can on to the 
dusty road. But his ears were as erect, 
his tail as perky, and his eyes as bright 
and confident as ever ! 

With no look or, I am sure, thought 
of reproach, he jumped into the car, 
climbed on to the officer in the front 
seat (he was wearing a pair of beautiful 
new riding breeches and did not look 
quite so pleased as ‘“‘ Baker ’’) and, 
looking at Thorpe plainly said: 
** Carry on, you dear thing !”’ 

Baker,’’ as I have indicated, 
wanted no “‘truck’’ with the other dogs 
of the camp. His entire existence was 
centred in his master, nor, for long, 
did his faithful heart require to look 
elsewhere for its completest satisfac- 
tion. But Fate, at last, as inexorable 
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with dogs as with men, stepped in and 
altered ‘‘ Baker’s’”’ entire outlook on 
life. From that time Thorpe became 
as anyone else; the garage ceased to 
attract ; the roar of the starting car was 
but as the sound of the sea in 
‘* Baker’s ’’ ears; his gods were prone 
and shattered and in their place reigned 
a goddess who now constituted the 
world to ‘‘Baker’’ and all that therein 
was. 

Yes! Like many another young 
sport ‘‘ Baker ’’ had met his fate and 
was in love. 

Judged from a man’s point of view, 
she could not be called lovely or even 
anything to look at, being a tall, lanky, 
disproportioned, ungainly lump of a 
dirty-white-and-spotted mongrel. Had 
she possessed such a thing as an 
authentic picture gallery of her for- 
bears, she might have recognised every 
species of the genus ‘‘dog’’ amongst 
the various generations. 

The ultimate result of so much indis- 


criminate blending, as personified by 

herself, was not an attractive one. 
There can be no doubt, however, 

that she had her fascinations, a way 


with her! For she attracted all the 
dogs of the camp to her and, amongst 
them, ‘‘ Baker!’’ Baker,’’ the ex- 
clusive, the fastidious, the one-man 
dog. 

‘*Baker’’ was badly hit, there was no 
doubt of it. The others were ‘‘ on the 
game ”’ for sport, or because they had 
nothing else to do, but ‘‘ Baker’s ”’ 
was a case of true love, if ever there 
was one, and he had no eyes to see that 
his goddess was but a heartless flirt 
who would be perfectly ready to break 
his faithful heart as soon as she tired 
of plaving with it. 

Sorry was I—and many others—to 
see ‘‘ Baker’? forsaking his manly 
company and recreations to trail after 
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this flaunting drab, in company with 
a mob of dogs whom he would not 
have looked at—much less have as- 
sociated with—in bygone days, his 
eye always on his mistress, hoping for 
a look or some smallest sign of favour, 
and usually in vain. For, true to her 
class and kind, the lady, neglecting 
him of whose devotion she felt as- 
sured, would lend ear to the blandish- 
ments of some other and less worthy 
one, of whose favour she was not so 
confident, or whose attentions, per- 
chance, flattered her giddy, self-seek- 
ing vanity more than any that the 
upright but bashful ‘‘ Baker ’’ could 
command. 

Many and deadly were the fights 
between the various jealous suitors, 
and, of the combatants, none was 
more frequent nor more full of 
prowess than ‘‘ Baker,’’ eager to catch 
the eye and win the favour of his lady. 

Then the crisis and the climax 
came! | never got the facts very 
clearly, as Thorpe was on leave at the 
time, and I could only glean from 
him, subsequently, vague particulars 
which he, himself, had had consider- 
able trouble in getting. 

Would, though, that his leave had 
never been granted—‘‘ Baker ’’ might 
then have been spared his tragedy. 
One morning in mess, during lunch, 
someone said that ‘‘ Baker’’ was 
dead. No one believed it, I least of 
all, but the rumour stuck in my mind 
and I kept my eye open for “‘ Baker ”’ 
during the rest of the day. I didn’t 
see him and felt vaguely uneasy. 

At dinner that same evening, a man 
who slept out of camp, in a chalet 
perched on the edge of a low cliff 
above the sea, said he had met 
‘* Baker ’’ that morning as he was 
coming up to breakfast. He was 
trotting—a_ little slowly—behind a 
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Tommy and had a red scarf wrapped 
round his neck. He was the last of 
us to set eyes on “ Baker.”’ 

‘** Baker’s ’’ last chapter appears to 
have been as follows: The previous 
day had been more than usually 
trying ; the flirt had got the nerves of 
all her :ollowers thoroughly on edge, 
and it was one continual fight from 
morning till night. 

1 was watching an Army League 
cr.cket match that afternoon, on the 
camp ground, and I remember that 
play had to be stopped owing to a 
general battle which, starting on the 
precincts of the ground, finally eddied 
and drifted almost on to the sacred 
pitch itself, until it was broken up by 
an exasperated body of soldiery who 
advanced in mass on the combatants, 
and, at length, dispersed them and 
enabled the match to be resumed. 

‘* Baker ’’ was not in this affair, 
for I noticed him about fifty yards 


away with the flirt, trying in his dif- 
fident way to interest her, while she 
watched with wicked eyes the details 
of the neighbouring strife of which she 
was the fons et origo. 

Towards evening things became 
quiet, as the lady was locked into her 


owner’s hut. The other dogs dis- 
persed, to lick their wounds or seek 
relaxation elsewhere, but ‘‘ Baker ’’ 
mounted guard outside his mistress’s 
door, his body crouched flat ready for 
instant action and his nose between 
his paws, just as he had watched and 
waited for Tharpe that hitter night 
months ago. 

I passed him in that position about 
nine that evening, as I came over to 
the mess from posting a letter, and 
said good-night to him without ex- 
pecting or getting a response, little 
thinking that it was the last time I 
was to see him. 
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Towards morning, the dogs got 
“nervy? again. From various 
hiding-places they came out, growling 
and insulting one another, and one 
attacked ‘‘ Baker,’’ who was still at 
his post. After a very short scrap 
the interloper fled squealing, with 
Baker red-eyed with wrath in 
pursuit. At once there was a rush by 
the other dogs, some after the fugitive, 
some after ‘‘ Baker,’’ the rest at one 
another’s throats. 

Across the parade ground they 
fought, over the banks on to the rough 
grass and sand until they were pulled 
up by the boundary wall near the 
stables. The noise excited the horses, 
who began to plunge and neigh in 
their stalls, and so brought out the 
grooms who slept next door. With 
pitchforks, stones, and curses they 
scattered most of the fighters. 

Only one bunch  remained— 
‘“* Baker ’’ and two others locked in a 
deadly grip. A groom picked up an 
empty bottle and hurled it at the 
struggling group, and a determined 
onset with whips and broom-handles 
finally ended the fight, leaving the 
hattlefield deserted except for one 
inert form. It was ‘‘ Baker,” lying 
helpless with his life slowly ebbing 
from a gash in the neck—whether 
caused by the bottle or by the jaws 
of his opponents cannot be known. 

What happened afterwards, almost 
seems to show that Fate had it “ in ”’ 
for “‘ Baker.’ ’ 

The grooms were newcomers and 
did not know him. Out of ten other 
men who might have come along, 
nine would have recognised the dog— 
that practically all the camp knew and 
respected—and would have seen to it 
that he didn’t “‘ go out ’’ that trip, if 
human hands could save him. As it 
was, some fool, instead of trying to 
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save the dog, concluded that he was 
past mending and must be put an end 
to. This fellow, having wrapped a 
rough bandage round the dog’s neck, 
called him to follow—and_ brave, 
patient, dying ‘‘ Baker ’’ followed. 
Perhaps he had got rid of his evil 
love-dream, now that he was so near 
the end, and, his mind clear and 


healthy once more, thought he was 
being taken to Thorpe, who would 
surely comfort him in his distress and 
take away that bad pain in his neck. 

Whatever his reasoning, 


he  fol- 
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lowed the stranger, walking (as the 
officer had said) ‘a little slowly,”’ 
down to the beach. 

I hope that he was too far gone, by 
then, to realise how the fool—mean- 
ing kindly all the time, no doubt— 
took him in his arms, after having 
tied a weight to the body, and, wading 
out into the calm sea up to the waist, 
dropped him into the clear water and 
went back to camp. 

That was the end of ‘‘ Baker,”’ of 
the stout and faithful heart. 
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Canoeing 


Practical Hints on a Popular Pastime. 


BY 


HIRAM KNIGHT. 


HAVE just returned from a 

canoe-camping trip on the Thames 
and I have found the parent of 
English rivers to be as_ inter- 
esting as any foreign water-course it 
has been my lot to traverse in similar 
fashion. I discovered that never has 
the canoe, that thoroughbred of all 
watercraft, been so popular in this 
country as it is to-day, but I also dis- 
covered that comparatively few people 
seem to understand the art of pad- 
dling ; so a word of caution regarding 
the danger of wrong practices in 
canoeing may not be amiss. 

The art of paddling is not confined 
by any means to skill and strength in 
wielding the blade; nor is the best 
paddler necessarily the one who has 
had the lowest number of upsets. 
Rather is he one who knows how to 
manage his canoe in difficult  situa- 
tions; how to empty it in the middle 
of a lake or river; how to paddle an 
upset canoe; or, if the problem arises, 
how to effect a rescue by means of a 
canoe. 

Familarity with cenditions — that 
ordinarily seem dangerous will enable 
the canoeist to overcome his greatest 
handicap—that of trepidation. And 
here it would be well to remark that 
such a trip as I have enjoyed is 
for none but the athletic. Almost 
everybody who has paddled alone 
with a single blade has encountered 
the difficulty of holding his canoe on 
a straight course in a stiff wind, 


especially when the wind is at right 
angles. This is because nine out of 
every ten novices sit in the stern seat, 
thus raising out of the water the bow 
which catches the wind like a sail and 
renders steering a difficult matter. By 
shifting his weight to the centre and 
sitting on a thwart or a canoe chair 
the canoeist can make his craft ride 
on a level keel and equalise the wind 
pressure at bow and stern. Paddling 
on the opposite side to that on which 
the breeze is blowing makes little 
steering necessary, and if the wind is 
very strong one has only to move for- 
ward in the boat until the balance is 
acquired. 

It is an exceedingly ticklish opera- 
tion for two people to exchange places 
in acanoe. The centre of balance is 
directly over the keel, and the least 
weight off the centre may lead to a 
mishap. A canoe will never turn over 
of its own accord. It is invariably 
the shifting of its top-heavy load that 
causes an upset. To avoid this em- 
barrassment it is well to keep in mind 
the following rules :— 

Don’t step into or stand up in a 
canoe without holding both gunwales. 

Don’t exchange places with a 
partner in midstream. Paddle to the 
nearest shore and there make the 
exchange. There is but one way to 
do this safely, and that is to follow 
the example of the two goats that met 
on the narrow ledge on the side of 
the bluff—one goat lay flat and 
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allowed the other goat to pass over 
him. 

One of the first points that all 
canoeists should learn is that a canoe 
will not sink if overturned. After a 
little practice an upset canoe can be 
paddled almost as easily as a righted 
one. Ata regatta held recently at one 
of the Canoe Clubs on the Hudson 
River one of the events was a race in 
which each one of the competitors sat 
in a canoe completely submerged and 
paddled over a quarter-mile course. 
Once momentum was gained, the 
canoeists travelled faster than a 
person can swim. 

‘‘ Shaking out ’’ an upset canoe is 
a trick that has to be acquired. Swim- 
ming to one side the paddler grasps 
the gunwales near the middle of the 
boat. A quick downward push away 
from the breast will spill a great part 
of the contents over the side, and a 
quick upward recovery will prevent 
the shipping of any more water. Six 
or eight shakes will practically empty 
the canoe. A _ skilled paddler can 
‘shake out’’ a completely sub- 
merged canoe in less than half a 
minute. To re-enter the craft from 
the water is a difficult task, but pro- 
vided it be attempted over the stern, 
care being taken to distribute the 
weight equally on either gunwale, it 
can be accomplished. 

The trick of loading a canoe for a 
camping trip has been developed 
into a fine art. The heaviest pieces of 
baggage must be placed under the 
middle thwart, and on top of it you 
should lash your tent, your blankets 
and vour clothing. If you have a 
partner sit him on the floor with his 
back against this pile facing forward. 
Stow small articles and packages of 
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equipment right forward and right 
aft, leaving room for yourself astern 
the baggage dump to squat to paddle 
or—if you are expert—to stand to pole 
when going against stream. 

If your companion is inexperienced 
impress upon him the danger of 
making a sudden jerky movement. 
Tell him to keep his hands off the 
sides of the craft, to keep as low as 
possible, to keep in the middle and to 
do this not part of the time but all the 
time. 

Now in conclusion a_ personal 
anecdote which gives you a_ further 
example of how to handle these 
smooth skinned, round _ bottomed, 
sharp ended craft built especially for 
ease and speed in travelling. I was 
standing in a boat-house up river last 
season listening to the boatman’s 
tales when a yell for help reached my 
ears. In the middle of the river was 
a submerged canoe with a man cling- 
ing to its gunwale. He was really in 
no danger, but he seemed to think he 
was. I went to him in another canoe 
and told him to grab the gunwale and 
work his way along until he got hold 
of the middle thwart and pull himself 
aboard. As the weight of his efforts 
began to tip the canoe towards him I 
put my weight on the other gunwale, 
more and more as it was_ required, 


- until finally he was in the canoe and 


I was in the water. I laid hold of the 
stern and made him paddle to the 
shore happy in the knowledge that he 
could not have another upset whilst I 
was acting as ballast! 

It may be many seasons before the 
average canoeist gets anywhere near 
expert capacity but long before that 
stage is reached he will find safety, 
comfort and enjoyment. 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


THE OPEN LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP AND THE AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HAT Mr. Hunter of Walmer is 

well worthy of the honour of being 
our Amateur Champion for 1921 cannot 
be questioned. It is true that the luck 
of the draw kept him out of the way of 
all the big guns, but with the exception 
of a lapse in his third round his golf all 
through was good enough for anything, 
while in the final it was almost perfect. 
His record, although short, is creditable 
and his style is typical of that effortless 
concentration that marks the born golfer. 
It is difficult to recall anything in the 
amateur records to equal the lack of 
known figures in the last few rounds of 
this year’s play, although when we con- 
sider the size of the field it is inevitable 
that new names must appear. So 
recently as 1900, when the total of the 
contestants barely exceeded three score, 
practically every player had some title to 
fame. 

The game yielding the best exhibition 
of golf on both sides as well as being 
intensely interesting, was that between 
the two ex-champions, Mr. Tolley and 
Mr. Jenkins, whom the draw _ brought 
together in the second round. The 
physical contrast between any two 
players could hardly be greater, but in 
one characteristic they are on a_ par: 
their dogged imperturbability. We still 
consider Tolley to be our greatest match 
player to-day, despite the fact that we 
think on this occasion Jenkins ought to 
have won. He seemed to throw away 
his chance by an error of judgment at 
the seventeenth hole when one up. The 
selectors of the international team came 
in for a deal of criticism before the match 
against America, but it was nothing to 
what was said and written after the 
play. 

Yet 


we know that they conscien- 
tiously searched for the likeliest players, 


and we confess that in casting up 
an imaginary list ourselves we quite 
overlooked Hunter’s fine performance at 
Deal last year. The old story that 
cliquism governed the selection of the 
teams in the old Anglo-Scots match 
may have had more than a grain of truth 
in it, but that event really came to be 
looked upon as an annual friendly reunion 
of a close corporation and, recognising 
that, no one, unless an odd newspaper 
reporter, took it too seriously; but to 
suggest that for the match against the 
United States team anyone whose golfing 
ability justified inclusion was deliber- 
ately passed over, is sheer nonsense. The 
possibility of America winning was too 
serious, and in any case, most of those 
whose claims were strongly urged, 
vanished quite early in the day. 

How is one to reconcile the staggering 
victory of the Americans in the interna- 
tional matches with their early defeats in 
the actual Amateur Championship ? 

The assertion that their system of train- 
ing had keyed them up to strike too soon, 
like a racehorse that ‘‘ leaves the race at 
home,’’ is too sophisticated. The exact 
degree at a given moment of physical 
fitness for golf is not nearly so im- 
portant as the player’s mental condition, 
and we think that the explanation is 
simply that by an unusual coincidence the 
invaders struck an abnormally high pitch 
on the Saturday in weather which exactly 
suited them. Then, following that, the 
fact that the whole team without excep- 
tion found as the week began that they 
were not going to repeat their runaway 
victories, brought about the change, and 
their plea that they are accustomed, after 
preliminary stroke rounds, to play thirty- 
six holes in each tie will not avail. As 
things turned out, the farther they went 
the results would probably have only been 
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emphasised. Although, as it happened, 
none of them got the length of the semi- 
final, our American friends certainly gave 
us something to think about, and to 
their presence is due the fact that this 
year’s Amateur Championship must rank 
as the most exciting ever played, while, 
oddly enough, the final was probably the 
tamest ever witnessed, except that of 
1906, when also at Hoylake, Mr. Robb 
finally managed to dispose of Mr. Lingen. 
After the wholesale hammering our re- 
presentatives took from the Yankees it 
seemed hopeless to expect that we could 
retain the championship; yet as early as 
the second round Guilford, Ouimet, and 
Evans had been beaten, while Jones had 
had a rare fright at the hands of Hamlet, 
an unknown and _ indifferent player. 
After that the American menace lost 
some of its weight, and the last of their 
team went out after a stiff struggle with 
Darwin in the sixth round. 

We have nothing to learn from their 
play. They all affect a vertical swing 
which results in a lobbing all-carry shot : 
excellent for inland courses on a still day, 


but it was noticeable that any wind im- 


mediately affected their shots. It could 
hardly fail to do so, for their manner of 
hitting the ball must make it extremely 
difficult to deal with a strong wind. We 
consider that they stand much too close 
to the ball, and should it blow at St. 
Andrews when the Open Championship 
takes place, we shall be greatly inter- 
ested to see how the Americans, 
amateur and professional, are able to 
control the ball. We refer, of course, to 
the native-born, not to imported Scots 
like Ayton or Hutchison—they know all 
about gales and how to treat them. We 
do not think that, unless they radically 
altered their style, any of the Americans 
—at any rate the amateurs—could pro- 
duce that most beautiful of all shots, a 
long low ball holding a straight course 
into a cross wind, of which the East of 
Scotland golfer is usually a capable ex- 
ponent. Their putting, although effec- 
tive, is not graceful, standing as they do 
erect right over the ball, swinging the 
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putter pendulum-fashion on to the ball 
with both elbows sticking out. It seems 
to us that the Yankee game is too 
specialised and not all-round. Our best 
amateurs are equally at home playing a 
stopping pitch or a run-up, yet when the 
Americans could not play their favourite 
plumb pitch they generally failed and 
became unhappy. Either their golf is 
not yet sufficiently advanced or they are 
trying to learn the fifth book of Euclid 
without having mastered the fourth. 
Overlooking a display of petulance on 
the part of one of their younger players, 
the visitors from the States showed them- 
selves modest in victory and sporting in 
defeat. They will leave behind them 
many pleasant memories. 

Except at the end of the week the 
weather at Hoylake was tropical, and 
play and the tramp of many feet was 
rapidly making the links like a skating 
rink when the welcome rain fell. The 
arrangements were admirable except at 
the beginning, when some of the flag 
stewards in their eagerness to watch the 
play occasionally forgot their duties and 
allowed the crowd to get out of hand. 
Several times players who did not happen 
to have been drawn against a star turn 
had patiently to mount guard over their 
drives while they were snowed under by 
the surging crowd rushing after some 
other match moving in the opposite 
direction, but all was good humour, and 
the momentarily submerged players 
showed comendable restraint. It is 
astonishing how stupid some people can 
be on a golf course, but just as no 
meeting ever takes place at Epsom with- 
out the Derby Dog, the perambulating 
idiot who meanders across the line of fire 
is a standing dish at a championship 
meeting. The camera-clicking fiend was 
ubiquitous. 

It was a great and stimulating week, 
and while Mr. Hunter has yet to show 
that his success was no_ spasmodic 
effort, the probability is that the best 
golfer won. 

The Amateur Championship of France 
was also played for in June at Chantilly, 
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and was won by Mr. C. S. Limpscomb 
from Yorkshire. The entry was not re- 
presentative and the quality of the 
play appears to have hardly reached 
championship standard. 

In the Open Ladies’ Championship at 
Turnberry, Ayrshire, play commenced in 
stormy weather on the Monday follow- 
ing the Hoylake tourney. A_ strong 
west wind sent heavy showers flying from 
end to end of the links, and the pluck of 
the lady competitors in the face of such 
conditions was most admirable. The 
draw brought the American champion, 
Miss Stirling and our own Miss C. 
Leitch together in the first round. In 
the teeth of wind and rain they played 
extraordinarily good golf, beginning by 
halving the long first hole in perfect four. 
Their game was keenly contested, but 
Miss Stirling was squarely beaten, and 
we consider that Miss Leitch is emphatic- 
ally the greater golfer. Whether it was 
because of her Scots descent or her per- 
sonality or both the crowd quite took 
Miss Stirling to its heart, and its gener- 
ous appreciation of her plucky struggle 
must have cheered her after travelling so 
far only to go out in the first round. 

Fortunately the weather picked up as 
the Championship progressed, and the 
whole links was much improved by the 
rains when the later stages were reached. 
Turnberry at full stretch is practically the 
same length as Hoylake, and no easier, 
so that in the prevailing weather some of 
tne golf in the earlier part of the week 
was quite wonderful. It was a large 
entry, with players from France, Canada, 
United States, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, and the final was 
fought out hetween Miss C. Leitch of 
Carlisle and Silloth and Miss Wethered 
of Worplesdon. That they were the two 
best players on the links hardly admits 
of any doubt. Recollecting that when 
these two ladies met in the English 
Ladies’ Championship last year Miss 
Wethered, barely nineteen, after being 
six holes down with twelve. to play 
actually beat her older and vastly more 
experienced opponent, everyone looked 
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forward to witnessing a great struggle 
in the last rounds. As it turned out, Miss 
Wethered, who has a most beautiful 
style and is, we think, a more attractive 
player to watch than Miss Leitch, was 
rather overwhelmed in the morning, and 
finished the first round no less than seven 
holes down. Anyone, the most har- 
dened veteran, might have been forgiven 
for throwing up the sponge, yet in the 
afternoon the English champion rallied 
and was beating Miss Leitch all the time; 
but she had allowed too big a lead to be 
established, and after a brilliant and 
courageous effort Miss Wethered had to 
acknowledge defeat by 4 and 3. It was 
Miss Wethered’s first outing in the Open 
Ladies’ event, and she is _ already 
threatening Miss Cecil Leitch’s long 
supremacy. ‘There were quite a number 
of U.S. players in the field, but as at 
Hoylake, the American invasion came to 
nothing. The snap-shotting pest was 
even worse than at the Amateur Cham- 
pionship. 

Apparently an official weighing-room 
may one day be considered a necessary 
adjunct to the clubhouse at all champion- 
ship courses. We referred with regret 
last month to the warning it had evi- 
dently been considered necessary to 
issue, threatening any offender with dis- 
qualification should he use any ball not in 
conformity with the recent ruling, and 
when we reflect that prior to the Inter- 
national match at Hoylake the players 
had to submit to an official test the balls 
they intended to use, we confess to a 
feeling of hopelessness for the future. 
To think that amateur golf, a_ gentle- 
man’s recreation, should have come to 
this! We are fast drifting away from 
the old traditions. 

At a meeting held at Hoylake the 
Rules Committee resolved that after the 
Open Championship the ‘‘ ribbed ’’ irons 
are to be barred. This was only to be 
expected. Oddly enough, at _ the 
Amateur Championship we did _ not 
observe any of the Americans make much 
use of the weapon, nor is it likely to help 
them much at St. Andrews in such a dry 
season. 


Lawn Tennis Up-ro-paTe. By S. Powell 
Blackmore. With a Preface by the 
Hon. F. M. B. Fisher. London. 
Methuen & Co. 


OT many years ago lawn tennis used 

to be contemptuously described as 
pat-ball,’’ especially by players of 
‘* real’? tennis, and time devoted to it 
was regarded as wasted. It has gradu- 
ally developed, as golf had done, into 
something like an exact science, and Mr. 
F. M. B. Fisher goes so far as to state 
that he knows of ‘‘ no game in which 
subtlety and strategy can be so effectively 
combined with physical conditions, where 


the eye, the hand, the brain, and foot- 
work must all be so effectively har- 
monised in order to produce the really 


great player.’’ Mr. Fisher is of course 
an enthusiast about lawn tennis, and it 
may be assumed not a cricketer nor a 
real tennis player; but doubtless he 
would find many to agree with him. 

Mr. Blackmore is nothing if not 
thorough. He writes on every depart- 
ment of the game and has called in lead- 
ing authorities to help him. He begins 
with an all-important question, the choice 
of a racket. As the beginner at once 
learns if he have any perception, nothing 
cramps the style as does a racket that is 
too heavy. It is better to have one that 
is too light; but there exists a happy 
medium, and the implement should be 
obtained from one of the leading makers. 
‘““ The best racket is the cheapest in the 
end.’’ Slice, speed, spin, are all duly 
treated, and much space is_ properly 
devoted to volleying. ‘‘ Lawn tennis 
without volleying,’’ Mr. Blackmore 


declares, ‘‘ is as much a caricature as 
that game played in the mean streets of 
any big town with a soft ball and a lamp- 
post is to the great game of cricket.”’ 
That is tolerably sweeping, and in a 
chapter specially devoted to it he speaks 
of volleying as ‘‘ the spirit of youth, the 
very marrow of adventure.’’ Of Mr. 
Blackmore’s assistants in the compilation 
of the volume some notable pages are 
contributed by Mr. W. M. Johnston 
under the heading ‘‘ My Forehand Drive 
and How I Make It.’’ The writer 
emphasises Mr. Blackmore’s point as to 
the importance of the racket. That 
which Mr. Johnston uses weighs 14} oz. 
and has a medium handle about 5} ins. 
in circumference; but it may be added 
that what suits one man by no means 
necessarily suits another. Thus equipped 
Mr. Johnston proceeds to remark that 
‘‘ The secret of the power I get into my 
forehand shot lies in the transference of 
weight at the moment of hitting the ball. 
The pace I get is due to the fact that 
nearly my whole weight is behind the 
stroke; it is footwork.’’ His backhand 
stroke Mr. Johnston’ regards as 
ordinary, and it is Mr. F. Gordon Lowe 
who discourses of ‘‘ My Backhand 
Ground Stroke.’’ The keynote is that 
‘* the face of the racket should always be 
held well above the wrist,’’ but that the 
art of the stroke is not altogether simple 
is made obvious by the enumeration of no 
fewer than thirteen points which have to 
be borne in mind. Descriptions of 
famous players add to the interest of the 
book, which cannot but prove highly 
valuable to all who desire to attain pro- 
ficiency. 
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Twenty YEARS OF LAwn TENNIS: SOME 
PERSONAL Memories. By A. Wallis 
Myers, C.B.E. London. Methuen & 
Co. 


No name is better known in connection 
with lawn tennis than that of Mr. Wallis 
Myers, whose book is on different lines 
from the above. He makes no attempt 
to describe how the game should be 
played, but devotes his volume _ to 
accounts of the men and women who 
have played it and the various scenes of 
their encounters. We are conducted to 
Wimbledon, of course, to the chief 
home and Continental courts, a chapter 
being specially given to ‘‘ Riviera Re- 
collections ’’; and he goes _ further 
afield to South Africa and America. The 
game was only started in 1877, and the 
‘traditions’? which the author claims for 
it are necessarily modern, but they are, 
he asserts, beginning to exist. Some of 
them are, needless to say, concerned 
with the Dohertys, ‘‘ the gentlemen of 
the centre court,’’ and ‘‘ throughout 
their long reign until the end the impres- 
sion of unsophisticated chivalry, of the 
best university tradition, was preserved.”’ 
A fact which Mr. Myers regards as 
curious is that ‘‘ the name of Gore 
should appear three times ’’—on the 
championship roll—‘‘ whereas that of 
S. H. Smith is missing altogether.’’ 
Smith Mr. Myers pronounces to have 
been distinctly the greater player. The 
best horse in the race does not always 
win the Derby. ‘‘ The Lesson of Mlle. 
Lenglen ’’ forms the last chapter. It 
appears that her extraordinary success is 
largely attributable to her having con- 
stantly practised with men. Mr. Myers’ 
book must appeal forcibly to all who are 
interested in the game. 


‘* ALL HANDS ON THE MAIN-SHEET!’’ A 
Book for Yachtsmen and Sportsmen. 
By B.  Heckstall-Smith. | London. 
Grant Richards. 1921. (21s.) 


Anything about yachting which comes 
from the author of that invaluable work 
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the ‘‘ Helmsman’s Handbook ” must of 
necessity be welcome, and though he 
disclaims the pretension of supplying in 
the present volume a complete history of 
contemporary yachting, that is, in fact, 
much about what he has_ provided. 
Since he was a boy and first went to sea 
in his uncle’s 4o0-ton yawl Vega he has 
been keen about sailing, and he did 
something more than merely look on, for 
over 30 years ago he steered a 5-tonner 
in a race and won it. We have there- 
fore in the book practical experience as 
well as the results of observation. A 
good deal of space is occupied with races 
in which Britannia has taken part, 
though while dealing with the most 
famous vessels Mr. Heckstall-Smith by 
no means neglects the minor ones, in- 
deed he devotes space to the contention 
that the small boat shows as good sport 
as the big yachts, a comforting reflection 
for ‘‘ little men.’’ Naturally the names 
of all the best-known vessels recur and 
also of the chief builders—English and 
American—Herreshoff cannot be left out 
of any treatise on the designing of sea- 
going craft; but in dealing with American 
yachting it is much to be regretted that 
it is impossible to avoid mention of Lord 
Dunraven’s most legitimate grievances 
in the early days of the America’s Cup. 
Sir Francis Drake’s command, ‘‘ Let the 
gentlemen haul with the men,’’ is quoted 
on the title-page, and that is the spirit of 
this excellent book. 


THE QUEEN NEWSPAPER BOOK OF 
Travet. A Guide to Home and 
Foreign Resorts. The Field Press. 


Anyone bound for an expedition at 
home or abroad may be recommended to 
provide himself with this most serviceable 
little book, in which the Travel Editor of 
the Queen describes 2,000 resorts, 800 
British, 300 French, 180 Swiss, and 150 
Italian, the Editor furthermore under- 
taking to answer questions about resorts, 
schools, tours, climates, and outfits. It 
is abundantly illustrated with maps and 
photographs. 
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Houipays 1n Tents. By W. M. Childs. 
London and Toronto. J. M. Dent & 
Son (6s.). 


Of camping there are various kinds. 
Mr. Childs enumerates ‘‘ Pedestrian,” 
Cycle,” ‘‘ Boat,” ‘‘ Trek-cart” and 
‘* Stationary,” of which Trek-cart may be 
taken as a cousin to Caravanning. It is 
the author’s design to tell his readers how 
to set about an expedition and to enjoy it 
when started. Mr. Childs is an enthu- 
‘siast. Campers have been known to ob- 
jurgate the weather, to say things of a 
sarcastic kind about the folly of leaving a 
watertight roof and chancing it. ‘‘ Most 
of us have discovered that a walk in a 
downpour has a joy of its own,” readers 
are told, and Mr. Childs quotes an extract 
from his log book descriptive of cooking 
a meal, when ‘‘ down came the rain. I 
went in for oilskins, and with a bit of 
canvas for my feet, which were bare, I 
squatted down to my job on a log before 
the fire. It was chilly enough in the patter- 
ing rain, even though the fire scorched my 
legs. Yet this weather too has its joy.” 
We are not trying to put readers off, but 
it is well that they should be reminded of 
what they have to expect. A holiday in 
a tent does not necessarily mean reclining 
on the green sward beneath sheltering 
trees, with a pleasant pipe, a fascinating 
book—unless one happens to be toying 
with Amaryllis in the shade—whilst, if 
such material thoughts should intrude, 
you think how you will presently cook the 
lusty trout with here and there a grayling 
that you lately beguiled from the neigh- 
bouring stream. Anybody who is con- 
templating an excursion will certainly 
be well advised to study this book. 


GOoLFER’s HANDBOOK. 


Edinburgh, 
St. James’ Place; London, 46 Fleet 
Street (5s. 6d.). 


Most golfers we imagine are acquainted 
with the Golfer’s Handbook which makes 
its 23rd annual appearance, having grown 
to a sturdy little volume of over 1,000 
pages. It would be rather difficult to pro- 
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pound a reasonable question the answer 
to which is not to be found. Here is a list 
of the principal Golf Clubs.all over the 
world, with terms of membership and 
other details; here too are the laws of the 
game, full returns of all championships 
and international matches; there is a com- 
prehensive index and at the beginning of 
the book many photographs of golfers 
who have specially distinguished them- 
selves. The claim that ‘‘ the book should 
be in the hands of every player’ must be 
readily admitted. 


Tue History OF RETRIEVERS. By Charles 
C. Eley. London, The Field Press 
(10s. 6d.). 


We are not prepared altogether to 
agree with the assertion quoted that 
‘*men who shoot without dogs tire of 
sport early in life whilst all who are fond 
of animals and of training them retain a 
lasting pleasure in it.” That is going too 
far. Men who are fond of shooting 
grouse, driven partridges, high pheasants 
or wild fow!, generally in our experience 
continue to do so as long as they are able. 
But the great majority of such men take 
a keen interest in dogs, and of all these 
connected with sport with the gun need- 
less to say none is so important as the 
retriever. This may be said without in 
the least deprecating the pointer, the 
setter, or that delightful companion the 
spaniel. Mr. Eley, an acknowledged 
authority, deals with the history of the 
Flat Coated, the Labrador, the Curly- 
coated and Golden Retrievers. We have 
sympathy with the ‘‘ Curly,” due to early 
association, and rather regret to read that 
none worth his salt has appeared to com- 
pete in trials since they were started in 
1899; though temper is doubtless a chief 
consideration and in this respect the 
charges against many of the breed are 
not to be denied. The chapter on these 
Trials is by Mr. Walter Baxendale, and 
readers of this Magazine know that it 
could not possibly be in more competent 
hands. 
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FLY FISHING. 


Some New Arts and Mysteries. 
By J. C. MOTTRAM. 2nd Edition 
Price 7S. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


A book by a very clever fly-fisher contain- 
ing much interesting and instructive matter 
and many original opinions, 


‘*The Author’s wide experience and bent 
toward experiment make this varied collection of 
studies attractive both to read and to think 
over.”—The Badminton. 


“Tt is a book by a very keen and clever dry 
fly-fisher, too broad-minded to think that onl 
absolute dry fly-fishing counts. It is a boo 
which the fiy-fisher with years of experience will 
enjoy because it often challenges views which are 
founded on the results of experience.’’—Fishing 
Gazette. 


ELEMENTS OF ANGLING. 


A Book for Beginners. By F..t. 
SHERINGHAM. ord Edition, 
Price 78S. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Deals with the Art of Angling from the 
very beginning leading up by easy stages 
to the more elaborate branches of the 
sport. Delightfully written. 

“This is one of the minor classics of the sport 


and the issue of a new Edition will be welcomed 
by every angler.’’—Liverpool Courier. 
“* As a practical guide to beginners, it deserves the 


attention of all who wish to graduate in the 
gentle art.”—Yorkshire Post. 


A MIXED BAG. 


By RED SPINNER, 
(The late Mr. William Senior) 


Price 38. 6d. net, 
Postage 3d. 


Copies are now available of this delightful 
little work, containing a series of dainty 
essays on fishing in different months of 
the year and a medley of Angling Stories 
and Sketches which ‘‘ Red Spinner ”’ told 
so well 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ANGLER’S DIARY 
and TOURIST FISHER- 
MAN’S COMPANION. 


51st Edition. Edited by H. T. 
SHERINGHAM. (Angling Editor of The 
Field). Price 5s. net. Post free 5s. 6d, 


The 1921 Edition of the ANGLER’s Diary is 
now ready. The pages giving geographi- 
cal information as to fishing in the rivers, 
lakes and seas of the world have been ex- 
tensively revised; the diary pages for 
registering fish taken during the year are 
retained; familiar features are preserved, 
and important and useful information of 
a new character is in cluded for the first 
time. Under this category may be men- 
tioned lists of Specimen Fish; of Books 
of Reference; of Tackle Dealers; and of 
Fishing Clubs in many centres. Finally 
the Editor’s Practical Hints and Tips will 
prove a valuable asset to the book. In’ 
its new form the ANGLER’s Diary will 
prove of even greater value than in past 
years. 


BRITISH AND IRISH 
SALMONIDA. 


BRANCIS DAY, C.EE., F:Z:S, 
Price 21s. Postage 8d, 


An exhaustive treatise on the Salmonidz 
of the British Isles, with twelve coloured 
plates. 


In spite of the time which has elapsed 
since its first appearance, it is safe to say 
that this remarkable work will never 
wholly be superseded as a work of refer- 
ence. It bears evidence throughout of the 
labour which the author expended upon it. 


All Orders should be addressed to the Publisher, THE FIELD PRESS, Ltd., Windsor House, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4, and Remittances made payable to THE FIELD PRESS, Ltd. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application to the Publisher. 
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SpaniELs : Their Breaking for Sport and 
Field Trials. By H. W. Carlton. With 
an Introduction by W. Arkwright. 
(Same publishers), 5s. 


It is stated that no book dealing with 
the breaking of the spaniel has been pub- 
lished for fifteen years, and it was time 
that one should appear. The present 
work fulfils every requirement. Of the 
necessary qualities Mr. Arkwright puts 
docility first, describing it as ‘‘ the wish to 
learn—the desire to please his master,” 
and for this spaniels are notable. Mr. 
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Carlton, while laying it down that an order 
must never be given without seeing that 
the puppy obeys it, properly insists on 
absolute gentleness both in voice and 
action. ‘‘ You want a bold, keen dog, 
not a cowed and listless wreck,” and one 
way of attaining this is ‘‘ Never persist 
in any lesson which is becoming a bore to 
the puppy.” There are of course hints 
on retrieving, indeed the subject is ade- 
quately handled from every point of view, 
and even those who are well practised in 
the art of breaking will find much worth 
their best attention. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


An Historic Event. 


GLANCE back to the year 1900 
recalls almost the beginning of 
things motoring. Not quite, how- 
ever, because the year 1895 is vividly 
remembered by some of us on _ the 
score of the motoring, or one might 
say the attempts to motor, which one 
made at that period. As a matter of 
fact, I covered quite a big mileage in 1895 
as a wondering and largely cynical pas- 
senger. With the memory that I recall 
of these times, coming down to 1900 
seems quite recent history. It is, how- 
ever, far enough back to be recorded as 
the beginning of general motoring activi- 
ties in this country, and one particular 
event will always proclaim that year to 
posterity as an historic date. This, of 
course, was the first Thousand Miles Trial 
promoted by the Automobile Club, now 
for many years prefixed by the dignity 
Royal. With many pioneers whom one 
is glad to know are still with us to-day, I 
vividly remember the scene at Hyde Park 
Corner in the early morning of April 23rd, 
1go#, when those first valiant motorists 
started on what is still in many respect 
the greatest of all road trials. I have not 
much space for retrospect on this occa- 
sion, but one has only to recall what the 
motor-car of 1900 was, and to look at the 
map of the course which the cars trav- 
ersed in the first Thousand Miles Trial, to 
realise that such an event as the London- 
Edinburgh run or even a Six Days Trial 
with the motors of 1921 is a mere song. 
Eighty-four machines of all types, from 
the 16 h.p. Napier (the most powerful car 
in the run) to 23 h.p. Enfield Quadricycle 
were entered, and among them were only 
some fourteen non-starters. The com- 
plete event occupied eighteen days, of 
which six were devoted to exhibitions of 
the competing machines in various im- 
portant centres. Setting out from 


London, the competitors travelled west- 
ward to Bristol (118 miles) on the first 
day. The succeeding days runs were as 
follows. Bristol to Birmingham (924 
miles), Birmingham to Manchester (110 
miles), Manchester to Kendal (732 miles}, 
Kendal to Carlisle (614 miles), Carlisle to 
Edinburgh (100 miles), Edinburgh to 
Newcastle (1214 miles), Newcastle to 
Leeds (103 miles), Leeds to Sheffield (74 
miles), Sheffield to Nottingham (82} 
miles), Nottingham to London (1234 
miles). The total mileage covered in the 
course of the place-to-place runs was 
1,060$ miles, and if one includes the Shap 
Fell Hill Trial and the Wellbeck Park 
Speed Test, 1,1084 miles. Many a 
motorist of to-day who considers himself 
a strenuous tourist would, I think, hesi- 
tate to take on a round trip such as this. 
At any rate, that first Thousand Miles 
was a real Trial in every sense of the 
word, and it proved and disproved things 
the lesson of which is of value to the 
motor purchasers of 1921. 

It was quite meet, therefore, that such 
an historic event should be celebrated on 
its twenty-first anniversary in an auspici- 
ous manner. The commemoration ban- 
quet held at the Royal Automobile Club, 
London, on May 12th last, provided a 
worthy commemoration of what was ac- 
complished by the pioneers of 1g00, and 
a unique reunion of those who have sur- 
vived it, and are to-day, for the most 
part, prominent in the modern motoring 
world and in other spheres of activity. 
The company at dinner was presided 
over by Brig.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Montague of Beaulieu, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
and the guests of the evening were Mr. 
Roger Wallace, K.C. and Mr. C. Har- 
rington Moore. Among the motoring 
pioneers present were Sir Herbert Austin, 
K.B.E., M.P., Mr. W. Worby Beau- 
mont, Sir Alfred F. Bird, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Edmunds, Mr. Montague Gra- 
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hame-White, Dr. H. S. Hele-Shaw, 
Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Capel Holden, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Mr. Edward M. Iliffe, C.B.E., 
Mr. Ernest M. C. Instone, J.P., Lt.-Col. 
Chas. Jarott, O.B.E., Mr. Basil H. Joy, 
Mr. Frank Lanchester, Mr. Fred. W. 
Lanchester, Mr. Geo. H. Lanchester, Lt.- 
Com. H. E. Perrin, Mr. Percy Richard- 
son, O.B.E., Sir David Salomons, Bart., 
D.L., Mr. J. D. Siddeley, C.B.E., Mr. 
Frederick R. Simms, M.I.A.E., Mr. E. 
S. Shrapnel-Smith, C.B.E., and Capt. J. 
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point. The toast of ‘‘ The Organisers 
of the Thousand Miles of 1900’’ was 
proposed by Lord Montague of Beaulieu 
and responded to by Mr. Roger Wallace. 
‘* The Participants in the Trial,’’? was 
proposed by Mr. E. M. C. Instone and 
replied to by Sir Herbert Austin. Other 
speakers were, Sir David Salomons, 
Brig.-Gen. Sir H. C. Capel Holden, Mr. 
C. Harrington Moore, Mr. Henry Ed- 
munds, Capt. J. S. Critchley, Dr. H. S. 
Hele-Shaw, Mr. Edward M. Iliffe, 


HIS HIGHNESS THE SULTAN OF JOHORE IN HIS 24-H.P. SEMI-SPORTING SUNBEAM CAR. 


S. Critchley, the organiser of the dinner, 
Several eminent people who had been in- 
vited to attend were unable to be present. 
These included Mr. Claude Johnson, the 
organiser of the Thousand Miles Trial; 
Viscount Northcliffe, who, as Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, took a prominent part in 
it, and Mr. S. F. Edge, the well known 
Moneer racing motorist. Speech-making 
on this occasion was happily kept within 
limits, but what was said was said by the 
right people and was distinctly to the 


C.B.E., and Mr. Henry Sturmey. The 
speakers referred to the remarkable or- 
ganising powers of Mr. Claude Johnson 
as exhibited at the Trial, and emphasised 
the extraordinary difficulties which were 
surmounted by officials and competitors 
alike. The early interest and support of 
people who were in a favourable position 
for assisting the inauguration of automo- 
bolism, such as Lord Montague of Beau- 
lieu, Sir David Salomons, Mr. Henry 
Edmunds, and others, was also referred 
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to. A very interesting feature of the cele- 
bration was a display of lantern slides by 
means of which, through the co-operation 
of the official photographer to the trial, 
Mr. Argent Archer and the proprietors 
of The Autocar, the progress of the trial 
was reproduced on the screen, explana- 
tory comments being made by Mr. Hubert 
Egerton. Incidentally, I reproduce 
herewith two of the interesting pictures 
shown. More mention of the names of 


THE LATE HON. C. S. ROLLS (12 H.P. 


1900 1,000 


those who took part in this most interest- 
ing commemoration recalls the early 
struggles of the men who founded the 
motoring movement, and what the 
motorist of to-day owes to their ability 
and pertinacity. I have no doubt that 
the banquet will long be remembered by 
all who took part, and will be looked back 
upon in future years as almost as historic 
as the event which it commemorated. A 
word of congratulation to Messrs. Iliffe 
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& Sons, should be added for the excel- 
lent illustrated souvenir of the banquet 
which they presented to those taking 
part. This I feel sure will remain a 
treasured possession to all of them. 


A Car T.T. NExt YEAR. 

Every motoring sportsman will wel- 
come the news that the Car Tourist 
Trophy Race is to be revived in the Isle 
of Man next year. This event is evi- 


Photo: 
PANHARD). CLIMBING DENMAIL IN THE 
MILE TRIAL. 


Autocar. 


dently already making the competitions 
department of the Royal Automobile Club 
busy, for a concise statement of the prin- 
cipal regulations of the Race has reached 
me. It is so long now since the R.A.C. 
promoted a race meeting that one regards 
with added interest the Club’s early pre- 
parations for such an important event as 
the car T.T. The war, of course, put a 
stop to all R.A.C. competition activities 
in 1914, but many people think that it is 
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O. SEYD DRIVING HIS INTERNATIONAL CAR IN THE FIRST 
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now high time that these were revived. 
The Club’s offspring, the Auto-Cycle 
Union, has already led the way with two 
excellently managed motor cycle Tourist 
Trophy events since peace returned, and 
old motorists do not like to think that 
the parent body is becoming disinterested 
in the more strenuous sides of car motor- 
ing. There have been, I know full well, 
a number of trade and other difficulties 
which ‘seemingly would have made it 
almost impossible to promote a car T.T. 
before 1922; but I feel sure that the trade 
generally, as well as their representa- 
tive organisation, will have sufficient 
foresight to see the necessity for a 
good international race next year. In 
addition to the Tourist Trophy Race 
proper, a race for light cars, to be 
known as the ‘‘ Fifteen Hundred ”’ 
Race will be promoted. The necessary 
legislative steps have already been taken 
by the Island authorities, and the dates 
suggested for the two car races are Tues- 


day and Thursday, 20th and 22nd June. 
In considering these dates the Island au- 
tlorities will doubtless bear in mind that 
the Auto-Cycle Union’s T.T. Races will 
probably take place in June, and if the 
motor cycle and car events could be ar- 
ranged in one week, a brilliant array of 
motoring festivities might be anticipated. 
The chief objection to this is the closing 
of the principal roads on the Island for 
four days, and it would also be rather 
difficult to provide for the practising of 
the cars and motor cycles if all the races 
were held in one week. However, time 
will reveal what can be done in this direc- 
tion, and, at any rate, it is distinctly 
pleasing to know that the R.A.C. will 
once more promote car races on the road 
next summer. 

The regulations of car Tourist Trophy 
and ‘‘ Fifteen Hundred ’’ races already 
to hand are distinctly interesting, and 
indicate that in each event scope is af- 
forded for a very representative entry. 
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Both races are open to cars manufactured 
in countries represented in the Inter- 
national Association of Recognised Auto- 
mobile Clubs. The distance of the 
Tourist Trophy Race will be about 300 
miles, and of the ‘‘ Fifteen Hundred ”’ 
Race, confined to cars with an engine 
capacity not exceeding 1,500 c.c., about 
250 miles. In the Tourist Trophy Race 
the engine must have not less than four 
working cylinders, and shall not be less 
than 2,500 c.c. nor more than 3,000 c.c. 
The minimum weight is 1,600 Ibs., this 
weight including everything except driver 
and mechanic. The ‘‘ Fifteen Hundred ” 
Race is also for cars with not less than 
four working cylinders. The minimum 


weight is 1,000 lb., including everything 
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except driver and mechanic. The fol- 
lowing regulations apply to both races :— 
The cars must have four wheels. The 
body is not restricted as to shape. A 
fuel tank or tanks of any size may be car- 
ried, and only liquid fuel, which includes, 
inter alia, petrol and benzole, may be 
used; no aids to combustion being al- 
lowed. There will be only one replenish- 
ment and replacement depot, and no 
spares, fuel, oil or water may be taken 
up at any part of the course other than 
at this one point. The entry list will be 
open at the Club on the 1st July. Not 
more than three cars of any one make will 
be allowed to compete. Two firms, it may 
be added, have already notified their in- 
tention to enter three cars each. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS. 


THE F.N. 

The idea of a four-cylinder motor-cycle 
has always fascinated a large number of 
enthusiasts. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that although in theory there is so 
much to be said in favour of this type, 
very few firms have produced four- 
cylinder machines. There has, it is true, 


THE I92!1 FOUR-CYLINDER 


7-H.P. 


been a great deal of experimenting in this 
direction right from the early days of 
motor-cycling history, but the concerns 
who have realised a commercial proposi- 
tion out of their ambitious ideas total less 
than half-a-dozen throughout the world. 
Conspicuous among them, and, indeed, in 
point of the number of machines in use, 


F.N. COMBINATION. 
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far above the rest, stands the well known 
F.N. machine. This, of course, is the 
product of the eminent Belgian firm, 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, 
whose factory at Herstal near Liége fig- 
ured prominently in the events of the 
German invasion of Belgium. One of 
the most pleasing associations of the 
F.N. concern to-day, indeed, is one’s 
knowledge of the remarkable manner in 
which the F.N. people re-organised their 
ransacked works, and re-established their 
business for normal production in the 
face of tremendous difficulties. 

The F.N. motor-cycle has for many 
years enjoyed a high reputation on this 
side of the channel, and there is now a 
considerable and increasing output of 
machines from its British factory and dis- 
tributing station at Kimberley Road, 
Willesden, N.W. Formerly produced 
as a 4/5 h.p. mount, the F.N. has now 
expanded into a 7 h.p. machine. Its post- 
war model shows a decided advance over 
the good machine the firm was turning 
out up to 1914, and it will, I think, make 


a very strong appeal in the coming sea- 
sons to those riders who like a luxurious 


machine in every respect. There is, I 
know, a prejudice against four-cylinder 
motor-cycles on the score that they are 
complicated, and that there is too much in 
them for the average rider to look after. 
In the case of the F.N., however, I am 
convinced that this is a complete mistake. 
The fact of having four cylinders natur- 
ally implies that there are more working 
parts, but the design of the F.N. is so 
thorough and all its components are so 
substantially made and so well assembled 
that 1 certainly do not consider that the 
average rider of this machine has any 
more trouble than he would with a twin 
cylinder mount. The post-war four- 
cylinder F.N., as may be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, has particu- 
larly neat lines. The engine is very 
soundly constructed, and its parts are 
reasonably accessible. The inlet and ex- 
haust valves are mechanically operated by 
two cam-shafts, and the fly wheel is 
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placed outside the crank case at the back 
of the engine and forms one portion of the 
clutch as in car practice. Behind the 
clutch is a three speed gear box, and 
power is transmitted from this to the 
back wheel by means of a carden shaft 
and bevel pinions. The clutch is oper- 
ated by a foot pedal on the left side of 
the machine, and internal expanding and 
external contracting brakes on the rear 
hub are operated by a pedal on the right 
side of the machine, and a lever on the 
handlebar respectively. The gear change 
is worked on the gate system, the con- 
trol lever, placed at the right side of the 
tank, providing a neutral position be- 
tween each gear. Lubrication is auto- 
matic, being effected by merely keeping 
the sump beneath the crank case supplied 
with oil, from which the lubricant is con- 
veyed to the main parts of the engine by 
a gear-driven pump. A kick starter 1s 
fitted on the right side of the machine. 
The magneto is mounted at the forward 
end of the engine. 

From this brief description it will be 
seen that the F.N. is practically a car on 
two wheels. It has, indeed, all the main 
attributes of a car, and in this respect a 
number of the mechanical objections to 
the average motor-cycle are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

I recently had an opportunity of put- 
ting a four-cylinder F.N. through a 
fairly comprehensive test on the road. 
In the course of a considerable mileage, 
both in town and country, I found it to 
be one of the pleasantest machines to 
drive that I have ever handled. The 
engine is, as one might expect, extremely 
flexible, and with a good carburetter one 
can get remarkably even and powerful 
pulling at very slow speeds. On the 
other hand the acceleration of the machine 
is remarkable, and for all-round running 
one can easily maintain an average speed 
quite high enough to satisfy any reason- 
able motor-cyclist. The 7 h.p. F.N., 
while quite rideable as a solo mount, is, of 
course, eminently suited for sidecar work. 
On most of my runs I took a passenger 
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of substantial proportions, and even when 
a third rider was added on the luggage 
carrier the engine showed no appreciable 
decrease in power. For traffic and town 
driving generally, the F.N. is almost an 
ideal machine. On the particular model 
I drove, it would certainly have been 
better had the gear lever been placed a 
little farther forward, or, better still, on 
the left-hand side of the machine. This, 
however, is a minor point, and my all 
round impression of the F.N. was more 
than favourable. 

The F.N. concern, it will be remem- 
bered, also produce an attractive single 
cylinder lightweight with shaft drive. 
This, I understand, has also been brought 
up to date from the pre-war model, and I 
shall hope to say something about my 
experiences on the road with one of these 
machines at a later date. 


A Roya. DouGtas. 


The photograph reproduced on this 
page depicts H.R.H. Prince Henry on 
his new Douglas motor-cycle, of which 
he has recently taken delivery. The 


well-known Bristol firm have already 


supplied several machines to Prince 
Henry, as also to his elder brother, the 
Duke of York, who, it may be remem- 
bered, is patron of the Auto-Cycle 
Union. The machine shown in the 
photograph has been specially tuned up, 
and is stated to be capable of high 
speeds. As against any prejudice which 
might be occasioned by the latter remark, 
and by the obvious fact that His Royal 
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Highness favours a very sporty type of 
exhaust pipe, I would direct the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the machine 
bears on its front forks the licence and 
taxation card required by the new 
regulations ! 


PRINCE HENRY ON HIS NEW DOUGLAS 
MOTOR-CYCLE, 
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SPORTS DIARY FOR JULY. 


July 1.—Racinc : Newmarket, Worcester. Row- 
ING: Henley (and July 2). A.A.A. Champion- 
ships. 

July 2.—Racinc: Alexandra Park, Phoenix 
Park. Porto: Lords v. Commons. YACHTING: 
Royal Clyde Regatta (and July 4). Boxinc: 
Dempsey v. Carpentier, New Jersey. A.A.A. 
Championships. 

July 4.—Racinc: Nottingham. Lawn TENNIs: 
Army Championships, Queen’s Club (to July 6). 

July 5.—Racinc: Nottingham, Bibury Club, 
Powerstown. Midland Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, Coventry. Doc SHow: Olympia (to 
July 7). Peterborough Show (to July 7). 

July 6.—Racinc: Pontefract, Bibury, Bellews- 
town. Rowinc: Kingston Regatta. Peter- 
borough Foxhound Show. 

July 7.—Racinc: Pontefract, Bibury, 
town. Pontefract Harrier Show. 
July 8.—Racinc: Lingfield, Haydock, Navan. 
Ranelagh Horse and Polo Pony Show. 
July 9.—Racinc: Lingfield, Haydock. 
Ranelagh v. Madrid. RowInc : 

Regatta. 

Jwy 11.—Poto: Ranelagh County Week. 
Gor: Welsh Amateur Championships, Aber- 
dovey (to July 14). Croguret: Gold Medals, 
Roehampton. Lawn Tennis: Irish Cham- 
pionships, Dublin (to Julv 16). 

July 12.—Racinc: Newmarket 
Tuam. 

July 13.—Racinc: Newmarket, Down Royal. 
Gor: Sussex Championships, Royal Ashdown 
Forest. Rowinc: Chester Regatta. Lawn 
Tennis: Welsh Championships, Newport (to 
July 16). 

July 14.—Racinc : Newmarket, Down Royal. 

July 15.—Racinc: Sandown. 

July 16.—Racinc: Sandown, Ayr. Rowinc: 
Staines Regatta, Bourne End Regatta. 

July 18.—Racinc: Ayr, Leicester. GoLr: 
American Open Championship, Maryland (to 
July 21). Lawn Tennis: Inter-county Cham- 
pionship, Scottish Championship (to July 23). 

July 19.—Racinc: Leicester, Curragh. 

July 20.—Racinc: Liverpool, Lanark, Cur- 
ragh. Lawn Tennis: Midland Champion- 
ships, Birmingham (to July 23). Snows: 
Tonbridge Wells (and July 21), Great York- 
shire, Leeds (to July 22). 

July 21.—Racinc: Liverpool, Lanark, Curragh. 

July 22.—Racinc: Liverpool, Hurst Park. 

July 23.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Eglinton Hunt. 
Poto: England v. Ireland (Patriotic Cup). 

July 25.—Gotr: Scottish Amateur Champion- 
ship, Burntisland. Lawn Tennis: Northum- 
berland Championships, Newcastle. 

July 26.—Racinc: Goodwood. 

July 27.—Racinc: Goodwood, Athlone. 

July 28.—Racinc: Goodwood. 

July 29.—Racinc : Goodwood, Catterick Bridge, 
Limerick. 

July 30.—Racinc : 
Bridge, Limerick. 


Bellews- 


PoLo: 
Derby 


(Second July) 


Alexandra Park, Catterick 


Cricket Diary FOR JULY. 


July 2.—England v. Australia (Third Test), 
Leeds; Essex v. Kent, Leyton; Northants v. 
Worcester, Northampton; Hampshire v. 
Surrey, Bournemouth ; Lancashire v. Glouces- 
tershire, Liverpool; Leicestershire v. War- 

_wickshire, Leicester; Notts v. Sus ex, Not- 
tingham. 

July 4.—Oxford v. Cambridge, Lords. 

July 6.—Worcester v. Kent, Worcester; North- 
ants v. Yorkshire, Northampton; Derbyshire 
v. Gloucestershire, Derby ; Somerset v. Surrey, 
Taunton; Lancashire v. Australians, Man- 
chester ; Hampshire v. Sussex, Portsmouth. 

July 8.—Eton v. Harrow, Lords. 

July 9.—Surrey v. Sussex, Oval; Kent v. York- 
shire, Tonbridge Wells; Derbyshire v. North- 
ants, Derby; Worcester v. Glamorgan, Kid- 
derminster ; Scotland v. Australia, Glasgow ; 
Lancashire v. Warwickshire, Manchester ; 
Hampshire v. Middlesex, Southampton ; 
Leicestershire v. Gloucestershire, Leicester. 

July 13.—Gentlemen v. Players, Lords; Kent v. 
Essex, Tonbridge Wells ; Sussex v. Northants, 
Brighton; Derbyshire v. Yorkshire, Chester- 
field; Somerset v. Worcester, Taunton; Scot- 
land v. Australians, Edinburgh; Notts v. 
Hampshire, Nottingham; Warwickshire v. 
Gloucestershire, Birmingham. 

July 16.—Surrey v. Middlesex, Oval; Kent v. 
Lancashire, Maidstone; Yorkshire v. Sussex, 
Dewsbury; Durham v. Australians, Sunder- 
land; Leicestershire v. Somerset, Leicester- 
shire; Warwickshire v. Hampshire, Birming- 
ham; Essex v. Gloucestershire, Leyton. 

July 20.—Middlesex v. Essex, Lords; Surrey v. 
Lancashire, Oval; Kent v. Gloucestershire, 
Maidstone ; Worcester v. Hampshire, Worces- 
ter; Yorkshire v. Australians, Sheffield ; Sussex 
v. Somerset, Hastings; Warwickshire v. 
Leicestershire, Birmingham; Notts v. Derby- 
shire, Worksop. 

July 23.—England v. Australia (Fourth Test), 
Manchester; Kent v. Surrey, Blackheath ; 
Notts v. Yorkshire, Nottingham; Essex v. 
Somerset, Southend ; Warwickshire v. Lanca- 
shire, Birmingham; Leicestershire v. Hamp- 
shire, Leicester; Northants v. Glamorgan, 
Northampton ; Sussex v. Gloucester, Brighton. 

July 25.—Clifton v. Tonbridge, Lords. 

July 27.—Rugby v. Marlborough, Lords; 
Surrey v. Somerset, Oval; Essex v. Aus- 
tralians, Southend; Yorkshire v. Northants, 
Harrogate ; Glamorgan v. Worcester, Swansea ; 
Hampshire v. Gloucestershire, Southampton. 

July 29.—Cheltenham v. Haileybury, Lords. 

July 30.—Kent v. Hampshire, Canterbury; 
Yorkshire v. Lancashire, Leeds ; Leicestershire 
v. Northants, Leicester; Derbyshire v. War- 
wickshire, Derby; Worcester v. Essex, 
Worcester; South Wales v. Australians, 
Glamorgan ; Gloucestershire v. Somerset, 
Bristol ; Sussex v. Middlesex, Brighton. 
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A Good Investment— 


The OVERLAND is a good car of mod- 
erate price. So light and efficient that it 
runs on a surprisingly small amount of petrol. 


So comfortable in its riding qualities, even 
on rough roads, that owners of high-priced 
cars have declared it excels their most agree- 
able past experience. 


So convenient and safe in handling that 
women can drive with ease. 


Dependable to the last degree. Just drive 
it and see. 


Overland prices have been reduced. 


TOURING CAR - £395 


(Ex Works, Manchester) 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


\WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 
BRI"ISH FACTORY :: HEATON CHAPEL, 


MANCHESTER. 
SHOWROOMS: 151-153 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONCON, W.1 
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EJECTOR 3S 


The B.S.A. EJECTING MECHANISM 
SIMPLE and sure in action. The various 
limbs are made by the usual modern B.S.A. 
REPETITION methods, and _ are _ thus 
STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. _ These 
parts are very accurately adjusted to ensure cer- 


HOT GUNS 


tain and correct working—a process which 
involves the employment of expensive 
skilled work. TH GUN BAL- 
ANCES BEAUTIFULLY and has 

the crispest of trigger pulls— 

the two important features 

which help the shooter 

to get quickly on to 

the bird and when on 

to get his shot 

away without 

hesitation. 


£25 


NON-EJECTOR MODEL £11/11/- 


ILLUSTRATED 


B.S.A. 


FOLDER, POST FREE. 


GUNS Lid. 


(Proprietors : The Birmingham Sma!! Arms Co., Ltd.) 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ENGLAND 


OO many moderns let their 
cigarette smoking develop into a 
mere nervous habit of unconsidered 
repetition. 
No harm in that, perhaps, so it stop 


short of real excess. But what a misuse 
of an exquisite gift of the kindly gods! 
Mere gratitude should dictate a more 
thoughtful appreciation of such good 
things as 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacoo Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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LADBROOKE Co. 


Turf Commissioners 


82 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON’ W. 1 


Starting Price Accounts opened on 


receipt of approved references. 


Write for book of rules and state 


requirements. Prices on application for 


ST. LEGER 
CESAREWITCH 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Telegrams: GOFFER, LONDON.” 


Telepones: GERRARD 6357 REGENT 2535 
6358 2536 


LADBROOKE & Co., 
82 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


‘A pipe! It is a-great soother a 

pleasant comforter. Blue devils 

Fly before its honest breath. 

lt ripens the brain, it opens the 

heart; and the man who smokes 
H thinks like a sage and acts like 


Ha Samaritan” White Label Mild and Medium 
LORD LYTTON 


per oz. per oz. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 


CLEMAK 


ySTROPPER if SHAVING BRUSH 


Instantly sharpens 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor. No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 

does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, Sterilized by a 


Long life for Blades css 


Get one to-day ; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. lL ; GUARANT 


2l/- Post Free. 
Trial. | FREE FROM SUPER BRUSHES 
it back ANTHRAX. 5/6, 7/6, 15)- 
, and we will refund the money. —— 
“ GALLIA” | Your Dealer will you **CLEMAK”’ Brush. 
56. Kingsway. London. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO0., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


MAGNET 
HOLDS 
BLADE } 
Wy 
| 
| 
Price 


FOR 
Appearance and Confidence 


‘* Clothes make a man ”’ is an idiom with a great deal of truth in 
it. The well-dressed man always has that comfortable, confident 
feeling which is the very salt of life, and which he can never 
realise in a suit of inferior quality. 


We have always made a close study of the details which tend to 
give a suit that well-tailored appearance that is so much desired 
but seldom obtained. 


Cut and made by experts our productions stand for all that is best 
in style, quality and durability. Vhe man who demands the best 
and is at present dissatisfied should lose no time in getting acquainted 
with us at 51, Conduit Street, W. 


TUDDa MILLINGTON 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS 


51. CONDUIT STREET. BOND STREET, W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. WC. 


IDEAL READING ror SPORTSMEN 


FLOWER OF THE NORTH _By James Oliver Curwood 
THE SWEEP WINNER - - -  =By Nat Gould 
CINDERELLA OF SKOOKUM CREEK  - - By Frederick Niven 
A RACE FOR A WIFE - -~— -_— -By Nat Gould 
THE YOUNG PITCHER- - = -_ -By Zane Grey 
FAST AS THE WIND -_ =- - = By Nat Gould 
THE STEEPLECHASER - -_ - By Nat Gould 


Published for the first time in cheap edition in 


LLOYD’S 2/- SELECT LIBRARY 


Obtainable at all Bookshops and Bookstalls 


. 
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There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYDS SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ‘phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best cricket, athletics, 
golf and tennis reports. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf writer 
of the day, and crisp gossip from 
Newmarket and the course. 


Special fashion sketches, practical 
patterns, home and medical hints. 


Boxing and cycling notes. 


Gripping serial story of love and 
romance, and thrilling adventure 
serial for boys and girls. 


Free financial advice to investors 
and the latest news of stock and 
share movements. 


Free advice to readers on medi- 
cal, legal, insurance, pensions 
problems. 


Old Comrades’ re-unions — a 
special column which has 
interested thousands of readers. 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to 
save you each week-end a copy of 


LLOYD’S SUNDAY NEWS 
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Che Daily 


THE THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


COMPLETE stands unrivalled among 
NEWSPAPER London Newspapers for its 


complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for al] wishing to keep 
abreast of current events. 


THE WELL THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INFORMED is famous for its exclusive 
NEWSPAPER information in sporting cir- 
cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Race Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 
of sport. 


THE THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INDISPENSABLE is indispensable to all who 


NEWSPAPER wish to follow closely the 
i progress of Racing. Capt. 


Heath’s “‘ Beat the Book” 
Selections have achieved a 
record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY REVIEW 
of the World. 
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A Good Investment— 


The OVERLAND is a good car of mod- 
erate price. So light and efficient that it 
runs on a surprisingly small amount of petrol. 


So comfortable in its riding qualities, even 
on rough roads, that owners of high-priced 
cars have declared it excels their most agree- 
able past experience. 


So convenient and safe in handling that 
women can drive with ease. 


Dependable to the last degree. Just drive 
it and see. 


Overland prices have been reduced. 


TOURING CAR - £395 


(Ex Works, M. anchester) 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 


BRITISH FACTORY “2 + HEATON CHAPEL, 
MANCHESTER. 


P.inted for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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